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University Libraries and 
The Educational Set-Up 
Of Indla 


by G.D.Bhargava, M.A,; Dip.Lib.Sc, 

Department of Library Science, 

Vikram University, Ujjain. 

A library may be defined as “‘a collection of books, assembled for 

use, as against collections assembled for sale, for display, for the pride of 

possession or for any of the purposes for which books may be assembled”, 

Successive c iltures and civilisations of the past have left behind a volume of 

records of the thoughts and actions of men and women of the past. These 

thoughts have been steadily growing in the froms of papyrus sheets and 

parehment rolls and finally printed books and other audio-visual equipment. 
Libraries in modern times have largely to do with the two later forms. 

1 Purpose of Libraries 

The importance of the library in shaping the progress of commun- 

ity life has been set out in a number of ways. It can be stated in simple 

terms that libraries have in the past aad are at present giving the ordinary 

man, woman and child the chance to develop intellectually. From the point 

of view of educational and sociological significance to — people, libraries 

erhaps to the system of formal schooling. 
a, eewy z copeie al extending its services me usefulness to all 


groups and shades of opinion in the community irrespective of age, religion, 
profession, sex, political conviction and economic level. No other social 
institution can perform a wide range of service to the entire population of an 


= The books in the library and its use by the readers are capable of 


making men into good and useful citizens. It is in this way that the books 
become a source of inspiration and assume dynamic qualities and the power 
to shape the destinies of several human beings. Since the library has “a 
collection of books assembled for use’’, the primary purpose of the library 
is to provide “the right book to the right reader at the right time.” 
Libraries afford an opportunity for enhancing the dignity and well- 
being of the common man. It is the library which enriches human person- 
ality and plays a vital role in the educational and cultural development of 
the nation. Libraries can help the citizen and the scholar in their fields of 
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activity by organising knowledge, by making that knowledge accessible thro- 
ugh catalogues, indexes and bibliographies, by personal service, attention 
and advice. Libraries are needed in a country to educate the uneducated 
and to satisfy the intellectual needs of the educated at all stages and in all 
conditions of life, by providing him facilities to keep himself well-informed 
generally and up -todate professionally. 


2 University Libraries 


Prior to the world War I there was no provision for the libraries in 
the universities of our country and the library facilities were conspicuous by 
their absence. Since the universities had more of coaching work than tea- 
ching, books, other than text-books had no place of utility prior to the 
year 1919, 


As a result of the transference of education to the care of elected 
ministers under the Act of 1919, many of the University of Acts were amen- 
ded. The introduction of the system of direct teaching and the spirit of 
research work in Indian universities led to the establishment and organisa- 
tion of libraries in the universites. However, till the dawn of independence, 
there was not much change either in the method of teaching or in the wish 
to do research work or in the provision of the efficient and up-to-date uni- 
versity library service. 


It is only after independence that universities have begun to realise 
the importance of the library. The Radhakrishnan Commission observed 
that “The library is the heart of all the University’s work.” It is from this 
that all the teachingand research activities shoulc radiate It is gratifying to 
note that the U.G.C. has seriously taken up the improvement of University 
libraries. Steps are being taken to make—"’the heart of all the Universities 
work”—strong enough to support, to promote and to actively participate in 
the attainment of educational objectives. To achieve this, it seems impera- 
tive that academic status is given to the University libraries and the univers- 
ity librarian secures his rightful place in the administrative and policy- 
making bodies of the university, which have Heads of Depth and Professors. 


3 Eunctions of University Libraries 


The University Library plays a conspicuous role in the national 
life of the community as it has the fate of the young generation in its hands. 
It is the responsibility of the library to acquire material to support the 
attainment ofeducational objectives of the University. It is here that the 
freshmen are impressed upon that next to the class-room- lectures the most 
important thing is the reading that they will themselves do in the library. 


A modern university is concerned with the manifold objectives and 
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a well administered university library can rightly direct its business towards 
the fulfilment of these functions. “The Culture of the world is contained 
in its libraries’,......... thus observed C.O. Houle in this book “Libraries 
in Adult and Fundamental Education”, If that culture is to have its fullest 
significance for humanity in guiding them to plan for peace and prosperity 
of the future, libraries must be reshaped and set to function in a manner 
befilling the object. : 


Modern libraries have largely to do with the knowledge contained 
in the printed books. ‘Books in all their variety offer the means by which 
civilisation may be carried truimphantly forward and the importance of 
making them available to everv body able to enjoy and use them can hardly 
be over estimated”’......... (THE UNESCO Manefesto 1949), The collec- 
tion and accumulation of books, magazines, journals and other material, 
its preservation and finally its dissemination or serving should be considered 
as the primary function of the modern University library. The university 
library has to play a very important role in the choice of material suited to 
the needs and desires of the public from an infinite and complex world of 
books and in making them readily avialable through an efficient service to 
the public. This function must be based on the ideal of bringing ‘‘The 
right book to the right reader at the right time”. Inthe University library 
“the books must be assembled at strategic places ready for development, so 
arranged there that they can be used witha minimum of effort and time, 
and administered by people specially qualified in the every varying task of 
making them effective’’......... (L.R.McColvin). 


4 Personnel of University Libraries 


Library is essentially a social Institution, It is charged with the 
democratic function of providing one and all of the citizens, opportunity to 
grow mentally. Indeed we can call library a Trinity-the three members of 
the trinity are (a) Reader; (b) Reading material; and (c) Staff. A collection 
of books at a particular place becomes a library only at ‘those hours when 
the readers and the reading material are brought into productive purposeful 
contact in a personal way by the staff of the library. Staff thus, is indespe- 
nsable and forms a necessary member of the trinity constituting a library. 
It is the staff which is charged with the duty of putting the artificial entities 
-books-across the people-to people at all intellectual levels-for use, for 
entertainment, information or release of creative power. About ten perce- 
nt people of a country, belonging to the lowest end of the intellectual scalg 
are in need of library staff reading out the books to them intellicibly and 
interpreting personally. About forty percent of the people are in need of the 
library staff finding out the appropriate books for them. 
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Though libraries are essential for developing good reading habits, 
yes the simple provision of libraries is not likely to be enough. The contri- 
bution which a library can make to the life in a university or college depen- 
ds on the Library staff. The librarian and the library staff has to take an 
‘active’ part in guiding students how to use the library, and even suggest 
books for them to study. What makes a library more impressive is not the 
book resources of the libraries, or the systematic arrangement of books on 
the physical aspect of expeditious service by mechanical devices but “the 
human and the personal approach to the people using the library’’. Consid- 
ering the role of the University library in educational programmes in the 
fields of instruction and research, it is imperative that the staff of the 
University library should have technical training coupled with scholarship 
and administrative ability. It is only the library staff which is able to cultiv- 
ate friendly relations with all so helpful in creating an atmospher of 
mutual understanding and co-operation. 


Each university library requires professional staff as also some 
clerical staff. This staff has ‘a definite responsibility in the educational 
programme’. The mere collection of books and organising them was nor 
the end of librarianship. The library staff are equally responsible for gett- 
ing the books into hands of readers and for providing the readers with the 
books which they needed. To meet a varied and limitless responsibilities 
an educated and trained library staff is essential. It is not incorrect to state 
that small errors of judgement assume magnified proportions and cost more 
to rectify. Therefore, library personnel of competence and experience are 
needed always, whether libraries are to be started or have already been 
established. 


The library could play an effective role in the promotion of the 
educational objectives of the university only when the library staff is given 
a rightful status and proper remuneration, Dr. Archie McNeal of the 
University of Miami (U.S.A.) has rightly observed that the librarian in a 
University should be given a position of responsibility. He is expected to 
stand as an equal with other members of the faculty. He is expected to 
have knowledge of educational practices and principles. The question of 
improving status, however, is linked with other issues. ‘The quality and 
calibre of the person to a great extent’, he said, ‘depends on the remunera- 
tion which is offered.’ It could not be possible to attract good men to the 
profession, if the remuneration of the library staff is not improved and their 

Status and rank are not upgraded, 


5 University Libraries and Education 


Democracy has been asserting itself in recent years. It asks for 
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equal opportunity for one and all. Education is no exception to this. 
Democracy in education is one of the outstanding social happenings of the 
last hundred vears. Schools were the first social institutions thrown forth to 
answer its call. Library as a social institution is being transformed at the 
call of democracy to provide self-education. Equal opportunity for self- 
education and intellectual self-entertainment can be provided all atonce to 
hundreds of millions of people through books and kindred reading materials. 
If libraries can have place of distinction in the educational set up of a 
country, illiteracy will be liquidated within twentyfive years the old illitera— 
tes disappearing and the new generations rising fully literate. Prof. J.D. 
Bodet hasaprtly remarked that ‘‘no one who has learned to read beyond 
the level of bare literacy and who wishes to play his full part in the life of 
his community can possibly keep in touch with what is happening elsewhere 
in the world, with what ever is happening at his doorstep, without recourse 
to books and periodicals collected in the libraries.” 


The need to know for oneself and to keep informed of the current 
state of affairs, through a free and wide access to knowledge, is an inescapa- 
ble necessity for the good of the nation and the individual. The library is 
an organisation where books are collected for the dissemination of knowled- 
ge. “It is an effective instrument of education, in the widest sense of the 
word, because it displays to the readers the full range of available material 
and encourage him to use it’’-(L.R.McColvin). 


To think of reforms in the educational set up of the country 
without providins due place to the libraries is like staging Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark. The people of a country cannot make any. progress 
unless they realise the value of books as a means to progress and that a 
literate and well-informed citizenry is an asset to the democratic way of 
life. The care bestowed upon education of the citizen necessarily pays good 
dividends. For any democracy a well-thought out and well-planned system 
of general and special education, supported by good and progressive librar- 
ies is the only means to progress. Al! democratic Governments must 
faithfully implements the undertaking to provide all possible facilities to 
their citizens by establishing and maintaining an uptodate and full library 
service. 


It is really unfortunate that while the country has decided to solve 
its problems by planned efforts, planning has not yet been applied to library 
development. Let us hope that the position would be rectified soon and 
the responsible and very good persons (in the top rank) of the educational 
set up will attend to this major and immediate problem in course of time 
and libraries secure a place of importance in the educational set up of the 
country. The sooner it is done the better. 


In view of the fact that the U.G.C. is spending more thana crore 
of rupees on university libraries during the second plan period, it is 
essential that due recognition is given to the Universities in the educational 
set up of the country so that the libraries may be of real help in the resear-— 
ch work, the advance studies and the education of the students in the 
Universities. 
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History of Indian Lexicography 


by P.N. Venkatachari, 
Assistant Editor, 

Indian National Bibliography, 
National Library, Calcutta. 


(B) EASTERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


In the first article of this series (Indian Librarian, June 1959, Page 
15-22) we have seen how after the advent of Europeans, _laxical 
making has made rapid strides in Southern Indian languages. In this article 
aur object is to throw light on the important land narks in the history of 
modern lexicography in the Eastern Indian languages. In Bengali, being a 
developed and widely spoken of these three languages, there are more 
dictionaries of different types than the other two languages. This has 
led to more space being devoted to Bengali than to Oriya and Assamese. 


Bengali 


In the early part of the 17th Century when ortuguese merchants 
came to establish trading posts in Bengal they were followed by Christian 
Missionaries to spread Christianity amidst ‘Heathens’. The need for contact 
with the masses was felt and to relieve this need one Padre Manoel de 
Assumcam published ‘Bengali-Portuguese dictionary’ and ‘Portuguese-Beng- 
ali dictionary entirely in roman script. Though a minor work, being one of 
the early works of its kind this deserves our attention. Rev. Lang’s catalog- 
ue of Bengali books’, the only source of information of the early printed 
Bengali works, tells us about one H.P. Forster as having published ‘A 
vocabulary in two parts, English and Bengali and vice versa’ in 1799. The 
price of this work was said to be so high as to be beyond the reach of ordin- 
ary man. A list of the roots borrowed from Sanskrit by Bengali is annexed 
to this work. This book contains over 18,000 words. From Lang’s catalog 
ue it is also known that one School book society, Calcutta published in 
1818 a small dictionary compiled by one Ramachandra Vidyalankar. Accord- 
ing to Lang’s it is ’the first native Bengali to Bengali dictionary’. The 
third edition of this work was published in 1852(141 pages). This appears 
to have been published with added information in 1820. The pagination is 
by the nunber of columns in this book (516 pages.). A systematic attempt 
at dictionary making had not been done till the College of Fort William was 
established. We owe much to this institution for a number of Indian langu- 
age publications. Danish Mission of Serampore had also made significant 
contribution during this period out of which the one that should merit our 
attention is William Carey’s Dictionary of the Bengali language’ in which 
words are traced to their origin. and the various meanings given. (Bengali to 
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English) Carey’ acknowledged his indebtedness to the early works 
of Dr. Gilchrist, Dr. Hunter and Dr. Forster. Carey stuck to Sanskrit 
roots and models as his source of words. An earlier work to Carey’s 
dictionary has to be mentioned here. It was compiled by one Pitambar 
Mukhopadhyaya and named ‘Sabdasudha’ which is virtually a translation 
of ‘Amarakosha’. One remarkable feature of these early Bengali to Bengali 
dictionaries is that they are more or less translations of Sanskrit 
Amarakosha’. 

Serampore Danish Mission brought out in 1827 a dictionary of 
Bengali language (V.i English to English; V.2 : Fnglish-Bengali), compiled 
by J.G. Marshman, the companion of Dr. Carey. Bilingual dictionaries of 
those days do not confine to English and Bengali alone. In 1833 one Nilk- 
amal Mustaphi published his compilation of Persian and Bengali dictionary 
which he named as ‘Parseabhidhan’. This contains Bengali meanings of 
2809 Persian words used in business and court. (Only 200 copies of this 
were printed as Persian had fallen into disuse by that time). Another Pers- 
ian-Bengali dictionary of this period (1838) was by one Lakshminarayan. A 
dictionary of court terms by Prasannakumar Sen of Serampore published in 
1833 is another small dictionary of this period. 


In bilingual dictionaries, a notable big work of those early days was 
Ramkomal Sen's ‘the dictionary in English and Bengali. He was the ‘native 
Secretary’ of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and Royal Horticultural 
Society, Calcutta. Though the work was completed by 1817 it was published 
only in 1834. As he considered all the earlier works as only list of vocabu- 
laries rather than the dictionaries calculated to serve the purpose of students 
and not the general readers, he undertook this work. In fact, even this work 
was a translation of Johnson’s English dictionary as edited by Todd. This 
consists of two volumes with 60,000 words. In 1851 another work based on 
the abridgement of Johnsion’s dictionary appeared. This was the work of 
one Mendes and named as ‘a dictionary Bengali-English’ In 1839 one Ram- 
eswar Tarkalankar published his ‘Vanga-bhasabhidhan’ a volumnious Beng- 
ali-Bengali dictionary. This was also very largely in use because: of which 
this work had been revised and published by the author first and after his 
death by his grandson. The latest was the Sixth edition, published in 1911. 
‘Indian Mirror’, a contemporary periodical remarked this asa classbook of 
reference of undisputed authority. The pictorial illustration is a novel feat- 


ure of this dictionary. : 


There was also a case of this book being plagiarised by an unscrup- 
ulous bookseller’ of Calcutta for which act he had to pay a fine of Rs.200/- 


to the grandson of this lexicographer. 


The period between 1850 and 1870 saw the publication of five 
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unilingual Bengali dictionaries of importance compiled by famous men of 
letters of Bengal. ‘Sabdambudhi’ (1853) by Purnachandra Das (Editor of 
the newspaper ‘Samvad’), Sabdasara’ (1860) by Girishchandra Vidyaratna 
based on Wilson’s Sanskrit dictionary, ‘Sabdartha prakasika’ (1868) by 
Kesvachandra Ra’ Karmarkar, ‘Sabdartha pracharika’ (860 pages; 1866) 
compiled by Kailashchandra Bandyopadhyay and ‘Sabdamuktavali’ by 
Venimadhav Devdas and Nandakumar Kaviratna (1546 pages; 1863), Sabd- 
asara’ ran into three editions, the last being a revised and enlarged edition, 
published in 1880° ‘Sabdartha prakasika’ was also pupular which was evide- 
nt from it being published several editions (more than ten). 


In point of time, the next major work was an illustrated and 
comprehensive dictionary of the Bengali language compiled by Durgacharan 
Bandyopadhyay and Ramachandra Chakravarty (1180 pages). This was 
published in 188"), Towards the end of the last century one Hemchandra 
Suri published ‘the comprehensive English-Bengali dictionary (2nd ed. 
1896), the important feature of which are “‘the bold black type used, the 
use of appropriate engali synonym when word admits of various significa- 
tions after each shade of meaning, employment of words in newspapers and 
a suppliment containing words and phrases not found in the body of the 
work.” Kulachandra Gupta’s ‘Samksipta Urdu bhashabhidhan (1894) con- 
tained Urdu in Bengali Character. Another big lexicén published in 1887 
was Troilokyanath Barat’s “‘Barat’s pronouncing, etymological and pictorial 
dictionary of the English and of the Bengali languages, English to English 
and Bengali to Bengali and English.” This isin 6 volumes (2824 pages), 
each page containing three columns, the first and second devoting to 
English to English dictionary, the third to the Bengali-Bengali. Each page 
contains a proverb in English given at the bottom. 


There was a spate of dictionaries of different types during the first 
twenty years of the present century. 


Many of these were meant for students. One of the best Bengali 
dictionaries published during the last thirty years was ‘Vangiya Sabdakosh’ 
by Haricharan Bandyopadhyay of Santiniketan. This is in five volumes, 
priced at Rs.!10/-. The first volume was published in 1932 and the last one 
in 1951. Ravindranath Tagore in his forewerd commended the author as 
having achieved grand success in his enterprise. Being a first class etymolo- 
gical dictionary, this contains words drawn from several languages which 
have been assimilated in Bengali language, the analysis of roots of Bengali 
words, explanation of words supplied by the quotations from several sources 
in Bengali literature and tracing of the affinity to the similar words used in 
sister languages of India. This was published under the patronage of Ravin- 
dranath Tagore and Raja Manindrachandra Nandy, Maharaja of Cossim- 
bazar. Even though during the last twenty years many dictionaries ment 
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for students have appeared and are appearing every year, we have to ignore 
them for our purposes. Yogeschandra’s Bangla Sabdakosh, Jnanda Mohan 
Das’ Bangla bhasa abhidhan (2 vols) and Nutan Bangla abhidhan should 
merit our attention as the quality books of this period. Yogeschandra intro- 
duced diacritical marks to indicate the difference in meaning and Jnanendra- 
mohan Das employed in his dictionary new spelling adopted by the Calcutta 
University. Nutan Bangla abhidhan published in 1940 contains within its 
cover (1633 pages) a dictionary, gists of the famous Sanskrit works, vividha 
jnanodaya (general information, gezetteers, proverbs). In the section ‘Paris- 
ista’ (miscellany) we find a collection of Bengali verb roots, autonyms, tables 
of weight and measures, rules of the new spelling method of Bengali words 
as introduced by the Calcutta University, list of abbreviations, technical 
terms used in official language and chronology of events. 


With the mention of ‘Vangla-Hindi Sabdakosh’ ‘Bangalsho-Russkii 
slovar (Vanglo-Rus abhidhan) and Nava jnana Bharati’ we arrive at the 
ptesent stage of the lexical history of Bengali. Asa part of the programme 
of eastern languages studies, the Soviet Union brought out in 1957 Begali- 
Russian dictionary (mentioned above) compiled by Elizarova Bikova and I. 
S. Kololskov. Bengal mass education society published one Vangla-Hindi 
sabdakosh and one Gopalchandra Chakravarti published his compilation 
‘Hindi-Bangla abhidhan’ last year. These two books are respectively ninth 
and tenth in the series known as ‘Rashtrabhasa. 


Parichay’. A work, unique of its kind, to appear last year was Prab- 
hat Kumar Mukherji’s ‘Nava jnana Bharati’. The compiler was formerly 
the Librarian of the Visvabharati Library at Santiniketan. This geographical 
dictionary, having the nature of gazetter, deals with India. 


With Bengali as the State language of West Bengal, we may expect 
that efforts will be made by scholars with the assistance of the government 
to bring out more elaborate and up-to-date lexicons in the near future. 


Oriya 


The name of Rev. Sutton will ever be remembered by Oriyas for 
his pioneering work of dictionary compilation, published in 1841. This 
work was commenced and carried out in the midst of several pressing enga- 
gements which left him with little leisure. According to him, he could not 
give anything better than an imperfect Oriya version of a Bengali dictionary. 
His work is in three volumes (the first volume deals with Oriya grammar 
and dictionary; the second is an Oriya-Oriya dictinary with Oriya synonyms 
and the third is Oriya- English dictionary of official terms). After a lapse of 
17 years another bilingual dictionary eompiled by Rev. Milles made its 
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appearance (English-Oriya). This was published by the Orissa mission press 
in 18 68. In 1874 one Brooks compiled an Oriya English dictionary and got 
it pu lished under the patronage of the Bengal government as Orissa was 
then part of Bengal. At the same period an effort at preparing an Oriya- 
English dictionary was made by the Calcutta Baptist Mission Society with 
the assistance of Mr. Howells. But for reasons not known, it could not be 
published. 


All these dictionaries, inspite of their being good, do not meet the 
requirements of scholars because we do not find meanings of classical 
works, the vocabulary of masses and dialects. Till the second decade of the 
present century, the position remained the same. A first class Oriya-English 
dictionary was a desideratum. Due to closeness of Oriya to Beagali, such a 
lexicon should preferably have Bengali also. To remedy this need, Gopal- 
chandra Praharaj, brought out in !927 his ‘Purnachandra Odia_bhashakosha’ 
in 7 volunes, published by the Utkal Sahitya press Cattack) in 1931. Eng- 
lish words with their meanings, Bengali synonyms of Oriya words, 
‘quotations and authorities to spport the meaning of Oriya words, 
philological, mythological, historical, geographical, biographical, astronomic- 
al, medical notes, Hindi synomyms to the Oriya words and the English trans- 
literation under each word’ are some of the chief features of this work. 
Dialects and provincial words used have not been neglected. According to a 
foreigner wl o had lived for many years in Orissa this 1s ‘a monumental work 
partaking of the nature of an encyclopaedia, built on the lines of some of 
our larger English dictionaries’. This work aims at being exhaustive by 
including words in use in all parts of Orissa as well as words incorporated in 
the language. It took nine years for this set of volumes to appear complete- 
ly. A useful unilingual dictionary (Oriya-Oriya) in two volumes published 
in 1942 was by Purnachandra Dev. 


In bilingual dictionaries published during this decade we have to 
mention two important Hindi Oriya dictionaries. One was by Nihar Patra 
published by the Utkal Prantiya Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Sabha (1951) and 
Padmacharan Tripathi’s ‘Hindi Odia abhidhana’ in the same year. A useful 
unilingual dictionary (Oriya-Oriya) published recently was that of Kula- 
mani Das’ ‘Sarala Odia abhidhan’ (1956), 


Orissa government has a plan to purchase the copyright of ‘Purna- 
chandra Odia bhashakosha’ and publish it after thoroughly reediting it with 
the help of Utkal University. 


Assamese 


In his scholarly work ‘Assamese : its formation and development’ 
Banikanta kakati states that the lexical wealth of Assamese is vast and 
varied. Most of these works, being handed down trom generation to 
generation by scholars, had the garb of ‘nighantus’ in verse. Further they 
were in manuscripts for the exclusive use of the learned. 


The dictionary in the accepted sense of the term made its appeara- 
nce in Assamese in 1867. This Assamese-English dictionary was the effort 
of one Rev. M. Bronson (1812-1883) of the American Baptish Mission. 
This mission with its headquarters at Sibsagar of the Eastern Assam has 
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done yeoman service to the development of Assam language and literature. 
Bronson had a Bengali-Assamese dictionary in manuscript (compiled by 
Jaduram Barua) which isin India Office Library, London, as his model 
for his dictionary. This ‘first ambitious attempt towards the compilation of 
an Assamese lexicon is extremely useful’ (Kakati). This is sa'd to be the 
outcome of twelve years of unremitting Jabour. It contains 14,000 words. 
One Anandaram Dhekial Phukan (1829-59) compiled an English-Assamese 
dictionary and an Assamese-English dictionary but could not publish it 
because of his premature death. Evidence of his attempt could be seen 
from the sample pages contributed to ‘Orunodoi’, a monthly periodical iss- 
ued by the Baptish Mission press. An earlier work to Bronson was a brief 
vocabularv in English and Assamese, published by the same Baptish Mission 
in 1864. But this is a modest work claiming no pretension to comprehens- 
ion. Another useful work of this press published in the same year was Mrs. 
S. R. Ward’s ‘Brief vocabulary in English and Assamese’. This contains 
Assamese equivalents of English vocabularies, both in Assamese and Roman 
scripts. Vocabularies are divided under six categories (Nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions). 


Other than English, there is no other Indian language seems to have 
been used in the bilingual dictionaries in print. Hemchandra Barua’s ‘Hema 
Kosha’, published in 1900 is a case of an anthoritative etymological biling- 
ual dictionary. This is an enlarged work of his unilingual dictionary Asa- 
miva Parhesalia abhidhan published in 1892. 


‘Hem Kosha’ held sway for many years till 1932 when Assam Sahi- 
tya sgbha of Jorhat, realising the need of a comprehensive Assamese-Engl- 
ish dictionary, published one. (1044 pages; Rs. 7.) This is known as ‘Chan- 
drakanta abhidhan’. This etymological dictionary contains illustrations of 
words with their meanings both in Assamese and English. 


According to Kakati, ‘the outstanding feature of all the Assamese 
lexicons is the sedulous care with which all homely ‘tbh’ and indigenous. 
words have been faithfully registered. Learned Sanskrit words that consti- 
tute the bulk of the entries in the current English dictionaries have as a rule 
been avoided. Sanskrit words are recorded only when they have been fully 
Asamiased’. So he thinks that the existing Assamese dictionaries represent 
faithfully the language of the people. But the main deficiency of these 
lexicons, according to this scholar, is that they are very poor in etymologi- 


cal materials. 


In the recent years Chapala Sahitya Sadan brought out a big ‘Ang- 
lo-Assamese dictionary (1952) compiled by Giridhar Sharma, Professor of 
Cotton College, Gauhati. The special feature of this dictionary is that it 
contains at the end of the book, the glossary of administrative, scientific and 
political terms. (Both English to Assamese and Assamese to English). 


There does not seem to be much activity in lexicon making other 
than the fact that the second edition of ‘Chandrakanta abhidhan’, edited 
and revised by the Committee appointed by the University of Gauhati, is 
in the press 
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Treatment of Indian Government 
Publications In The Central 


Secretariat Library 


by O.S, Sachdeva, 
Government Publications Section, 


Central Secretariat Library, New Delhi 





Government publications are of 
immense importance these days. Publicat- 
ions of all kinds on all subjects are issued 
by Governments. As such these are of 
interest to the man in the street as well as 
to the highest experts and administrators. 


It ss really difficult to define what 
is meant by a Government publication. It 
is yet to be answered. Thouch attempts 
have been made by the various dspart- 
ments or institutions of the World to def- 
ine a government publication, yet there is 
no agreement on any single definition. It 
is just ‘‘like the receding horizon which gne 
always sees but never reaches, a govern- 
ment publication has defied definition 
O,S. Sachdeva though no recognition.” 





Plainly speaking government publications are defined as publica- 
tions printed at government expenses or published by the authority of any 
Government office. 


Very few places in this country have as largea collection of 
Government of India and State Governments publications as the Certral 
Secretariat Library. Systematic efforts during recent times for acquiring 
thes’ publications have resulted in an increasing flow of publications which 
will happily continue for ever. 


History 


The Central Secretariat Library was found in 1990 and remained 
under the administrative control of the various departments of the Govern- 
ment of India, In 1945, the various changes in the Government Depart- 
ments brought it under the Ministry of Education and still the same posit- 
ion continues. It has had a fine histroy of giving service to the Members of 
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the old Imperial Legislative Council later on called the Legislative Assem- 
bly and to the Council of State, the Royal Commissions and many other 
committees appointed from time to time by the Government of India. Besi- 
des it has been rendering services to the research workers in the different 


fields. The Central Secretariat Library has been defined to function as a 
Central Lending and Reference Library for all the Ministries of the 


Government of India, their attached and subordinate offices, Foreign Emba- 
ssies located in Delhi, Members of Parliament, research scholars and other 
readers. Another notable function of it is that it serves as a public library 
for the employees of the Government of India. 


This library began with a small collection of Gazettes, Civil Lists, 
Books on History and Science etc., in the beginning of the present century, 
it gradually gathered strength and developed into a comprehensive library, 
by absorbing the collections of several libraries such as the old Ford Willia- 
ms Library, Calcutta;the P.W.D. Library; the Kashmir Residency Library 
and the Library of the Census Commissioner with the Government of India. 


The stock of the Government publications in the Central Secret- 
arit Library consists of those published by: 
1, the Government of India 
2, the Provincial or State Governments in India 
' 3.°-H.M.S.O (London) 
4. League of Nations and United Nations Organisation 
(depository library for these documents) 
* 5, U.S Government publications (recipient institution under the 
Exchange agreement) 


Collections 


Annual reports of the several Ministries, their attached and subord- 
inate offices comprising several hundred volumes, Gazettes, Acts of Legisla- 
ture, Regulations, Ordinances, rules of various kinds, proceedings of Indian 
Legislatures, Scientific and research memoirs, and monographs relating to 
Archaeology, agriculture, minerology, veterinary science, ete., trade returns, 
reviews and annuals, and code of different kinds form the main bulk of the 
Government of India publications available in the Library. 


The Provincial publications consist of the Gazettes, Proceedings of 
Legislative Council, District Gazetteers, Administrative reports and manuals 
containing source materials not readily available elsewhere. The Parliamen- 
tary and Command Papers, viz., House of Commons and House of Lords 
Debates, reports, notes, proceedings of Commissions and Committees and 
blue books of all categories covering a very wide variety of subjects as are 
issued by the H.M.S.O. make the valuable collection of U.K. Government 
publications held by this Library. 
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Mention of back files of some of the important serial publications 
available in this library may be of interest: 


1) Gazettes of the Gazette of India as well as Provincial Govern- 
ments from 1921 onwards. 

2) Acts of Legislature - from 1854 onwards 

3) Proceedings of Indian Legislative Assembly - from 1921 


onwards 
4) Materials and Moral progress of India - from 1859 - 60 to 


1914-15 
5) Commands papers (HMSO) - from 1922 onwards 
6) Parliamentary papers (HMSO) - 1920 onwards 
7) House of Commons Parliamentary Dabates(HANSARD) from 
1853 onwards 
This library, therefore, has a huge and rapidly growing collection of 
what may be termed as official publications and their number as separate 
items may well exceed 1,00,000 at present. It is only after the attainment 
of independence that these documents have significanlty come into their own 
in library and the decision to keep the Government publications separately 
was taken only after that period. Much work, was, of course, done with 
them prior to this. But the major emphasis on their care and service and 
a realization of their importance and usefulness, together with an enormous 
increase in the number of documents themselves, have come about in the 
later period. Secondly the change in the administrative set up imparted in 
its train a changed outlook according to which authentic reference materials 
became indispensable for the expanding activities of the Government 


of India. 

To make such a good and varied stock of the official publications 
as held by the Central Secretariat Library useful and effective, bibliograph- 
ical control is essential. The mode of issue of these documents in all possible 
complicated ways in series and irregular periodicity, groupiug at times unco- 
nnected materials etc., present formidable obstacles in the way to bring 
them under easy control. An effort is being made in Central Secretariat 
Library to formulate a suitable scheme of classification for their upkeep. 


In formulating the scheme, the following factors have been taken 
into consideration: 1. Publishing agency; 2. Periodicity 3. Date 
publication 4. Types of publications. 

Classification Scheme 


The publications of the Government of India as stated earlier are 
being generally issued in uncordinated and unclassified manner and 
whenever any code or classified mark is used, it hardly conforms to any 
logical method of book classification. 
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After carefully considerating the entire situation as presented by a 
huge stock of unclassified government publications on hand and also taking 
into account the fast increasing production of new meterials which are 
regularly added to the previous stock, it has been decided to try a simple but 
effective and economical process in preference to existing schemes of 
classification. 


The arrangement by issuing agency is the basis of the classification 
scheme. The users and the staff of the library found the scheme very helpful. 


The Central Government publications are classed under the issuing 
agency. Each administrative Ministry is indicated by a significant abbrevia- 
tion. The Departments, attached offices and other organizations under each 
Ministry are denoted by small letters of the alphabet and the actual name 
of the office is abbreviated and enclosed in brackets. The arabic letters 
following it represent the category of publication. The title and date of the 
publication are also indicated suitably. 


The State publications are also classed on the same lines. The 
States are first divided on zonal basis and then assigned abbreviations indivi- 
dualising each State. The respective departments are denoted by abbreviat- 
ions enclosed in brackets. The category of the publications is indicated by 
the same device as in the case of Central Government publications. Exam- 
ples of these is given in the ‘Appendix’ to this article. 


Reports of Commissions and Committees are individualised by the 
initials of the name of the Chairman of the Commissions etc. 


A table of symbols used is also given below: 
Ministries 
AT Atomic Energy IB Information and Broadcasting 
CD Community Development IP Irrigation and Power 
CI Commerce and Industry LE Labour and Employment - 


CS Cabinet Secretariat LS Lok Sabha Secretariat 

DE Defence RA Railways 

EA External Affairs RE Rehabilitation 

ED Education SC Scientific Research and 

FA Food and Agriculture Cultural Affairs. 

FI Finance SF Steel, Mines and Fuel 

HA Home Affairs TC Transport and Communications 
HE Health WH Works, Housing and Supply 


Departments/Attached Offices etc. 


a Departments 
b Attached and Subordinate offices 
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c Commissions (Permanent), Committees and Boards 
d Semi-Government bodies including Corporation & Institut- 


ions 9 
Zoaes And States 
Northern Zone — |! Western Zone - @ 3 
IP Punjab 4B Bombay 4 
IR Rajasthan 4M Mysore 
1JK Jammu and Kashmir 5 
ID Delhi Southern Zone - 5 
1HP Himachal Pradesh 6 
5AP Andhra Pradesh > 
Central Zone -2 5M Madras 
5K i erala 
2MP Madhya Pradesh 8. 
2UP Uttra Pradesh Others Zone of 
64N Andaman and Nicobar Islands ” 
Eastern Zone - 3 6LM Laccadine and Minicoy Islands 10. 
3B Bihar - 
3WB West Bengal 
30 = Orissa 12 
3A Assam ; 
3M Manipur 13. 
3T Tripura 
Categories of Publications - 
5. 
‘ Annual reports, Administrative 
.2 Annual reports other than Administrative 16, 
.3 Directories, Mannuals,etc. - r 
.4 Proceedings and Conferences etc. i 
5 Bulletins 
.6 General publications 
.7 Reports of the Indian delegations to various International 
Organisation or Countries 1. 
Serial Check Cards 
Further, most of the Government publications are issued in series. 9 


Serials keep coming indefinitely. Sometimes they are subject to such 
changes as cessation, merger or change of title. They sometimes don’t arrive 
and must be claimed. In order to check the regular flow of these publicat- 3, 
ions in the library, it is absolutely necessary to have some device to see at 
regular intervals if all issues have been received. Therefore a separate record 
of these publications have been kept on the ‘Serial Check Cards’ of 
5” x 8” size. 
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APPENDIX 
Ministries 
India. Commerce and Industry, Min. of - _ CI(SSI), 1 
Small Scale Industries, Report on the working jJ6 


of the small scale industries and coir board 

1955 56, New Delhi, 1956. 

Indian. Company Law Administration, Deptt. of - ClI:a(CLA).6Man 
Managing agencies in India. Delhi, j7 

M.O.P., 1957. 

India. Development Commissioner for Small CI:b(SSI).1 
Scale Industries. ; Js 
Brief report on the working of Development 

Commissioner’s Organisation including the 

Nation Small Industries Corporation (Pvt) Ltd. for 

the month of October, 1958. New Delhi, 1958. 

Continued on next page 2nd Column. 
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MANUAL ON USE OF DEWEY DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 


The Decimal Classification Office is preparing 4 manual of its own 
practices in the application of the 16th edition of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication to books cataloged by the Library of Congress. While the immed- 
iate purpose is to satisfy a need of the Office itself and to ensure greater 
consistency in the use of the Classification in order to provide DC numbers 
on LC cards, publication at some future date is contemplated, so that classi- 
fiers in other libraries may have the benefit of knowing DC Office practi- 
ces and interpretations. 


Users of the 16th edition are warmly invited to write us indicating 
parts of the DC in need of clarification and suggesting questions which they 
would like to see answered in this manual. Please address communications 
to the undersigned at the Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. Every 
¢ ggestion and question will be carefully considered. 


Benjamin A, Custer 
Editor of the Decimal Classification 
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4, India. Indian Standards Institution. CI:c(ISI).1 
Eleventh annual report 1957-58, J7 
New Lelhi, 1958. 
5, India. Small Scale Industries Board. CI:d(SIB).6 
Small industries programme; a short js 
review. New Delhi, 1958. 


State Governments 


6. Andhra Pradesh. Information and Public SAP(I&P) 6Min 
ac re > an = —_——— Js 
Mineral wealth. yderabad, 1958, 
7. Bombay. Education, Deptt. of - __ 4B(EDU).6Rev 
Review of education 1855-1955. Poona, 1958, J8 
8. Dethi. Public Relations Directorate. 1D(PUB).6 
Two years of Delhi’s second five year plan. js 
Delhi, 1958, 
9, Himachal Pradesh. ; 1HP.t 
Finance accounts 195*-57 (from Ist April, j6 


1956 to 31st Oct. 1956) and the audit report. 
Simla, 1956. 


Committees And Commissions 


10. Chatterji, S.K. (Chairman) a 
Report of the Sanskrit Commission 1956-57, 
New Delhi,M.O.P., 1958, 
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Chain Indexing: 
Its Significance 


H.N, Ananda Ram, B.A.,, M, Lib, Sc., 
Assistant Editor, 

Indian National Bibliography, 

National Library, Calcutta 


Classification has now acquired higher potency. Schemes of classi- 
fication have been forged with avowed object of realising Coextensiveness 
between the ‘thought’ of the book and its Class Number. The Class 
Number of a book, featured as Chain is abundantly fit to function as twoline 
and pull the library Catalogue with phenominal ease and unerring exactitude 
along side the subject entries. The library Catalogue needs no longer to 
hesitate to catch this line, avoid the shoals of hither to experienced, and 
fulfil itself in its mission to tell the inquirers what all materials the library 
has on any subject. Why : The Library Catalogue has taken this voluntary 
help offered by the classification and has succeeded in building up its sub- 
ject index entries, thereby performs highly important function. i.e, it 
displays many of those relations between subjects which are not displayed 
by the classified order. 


So it is clear that the index should be considered as an integral part 
of the classified catalogue. Thus linking these two chief techniques namely 
classification and cataloguing is called by Ranganathan ‘the Symbiosis of 
Classification and Cataloguing’. Ranganathan has shown what could be 
achieved by linking these two techniques Classification. and Cataloguing. 
This method of deriving subject index entries (Class Index Entries) is known 
as what Ranganathan calls Chain Procedure Method of deriving Subject 
Entries. 


It receives its name from its reliance on the Chain relationship of a 
subject with its sub-ordinate subjects, ensure that however a user of the 
catalogue may formulate his requirements, that is to say whether he uses 
the term denoting the specific subject or more general term, he will be let 
to proper area of a classified sequence, where the systematic arrangement 
will present him with a complete conspectus of subjects in the context of 
all super-ordinate, co-ordinate and sub-ordinate subjects. Ranganathan 
tells us of symbiosis of classification and cataloguing and maintains thus, 
far from being an adjunct to the classified sequence, the alphabetical subject 
index derived from Chain Procedure is an integrated part of classified 
catalogue. Here again the symbiosis is evident in its simplicity. This meth- 
od compares favouably with that of relative index which has similar underly- 
ing principles. 
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In this method of indexing the class number s represented in the 
from of Chain with the verbal equivalents according to definite procedure 
laiddown by Ranganathan in his classified catalogue code, 4th edition, 1958. 
At each progression in the Chain the righthand digit is dropped off, and 
the index term in each case, the term which is denoted by the new last digit. 
Each specific subject receiving an entry in the classified sequence of the 
catalogue.is analysed as series of steps of division from the main class to the 
specific subject (hence chain.. a series of classes in successive subordination). 
The last significant step indicates the specific subject of the work. All the 
significant steps are indexed. Unsought steps that is the terms are not of a 
kind likely to be consulted by the enquirer in the library (ends with a part 
of the isolate focus in a facet of a class number; and represents a subject on 
which reading material is not likely to be produced or sought). False step 
which is not a Class Number, i.e it is not a concatination of digits intelligi- 
ble according to rules of classification - that is it has no meaning. Fused 
step within a part of Class Number, the part being obtained by chronological 
device or subject device or geographical device or alphabetic device. These 
above mentioned steps are omitted in the index. 


An illustration will make this conception more clear. Fxample 
(Colon Classification). For the subject co-operative marketing in agriculture 
in U.S.A. brought up to 1930's. - XM,9 (J) : 51. 73.N3 we get the following 
index entries according to the Chain Procedure. 


Step Hierarchy 
. = = Economics (Sought link) 
2, XM _ = Co-operation, (Sought link) 
3. XM,9 = Co-operative Industries(-do-) 
4. XM,9% tt naa tained seneipieadaiecneltess ate (False link) 
5. XM,9(J) = Co-operative Agriculture (Sought link) 
6. XM,9(J): a?  ssseupebnounnnnmanninehanaanetel (False link) 
7. XM,9J):5 = Co-operative Trade in Agriculture (Sought link) 
8. XM,%(J):51 = Co-operative marketing in Agriculture 
(Sought) link) 
9, XM,9%J):51. Wil’ — spiced nsniaediihmeeas aia (False link) 
10, XM,9(J):51.7 = Co-operative marketing in Agriculture in 
America (Fused link) 
11, XM,9(J):51. 73 = Co-operative marketing in Agriculture in U.S A. 
12, XM,9(J):51.73.N= 1900 (Fused link) 
BR, FRAO Fee ane veccccscecsevtecccncs essccoed (False link) 


Index Entries 


We get’ following index entries after omitting the unsought, 
Fused, and False steps. The sought steps which are to be indexed are the 
following. 
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CHAIN INDEXING ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


United States, Marketing, Agriculture, Co-operation, Economics 
(specific subject) XM,9(J):51.73 


Marketing ,Agriculture, Co-operation XM,9(J):51 
Trade, Agriculture, Co-operation XM,9(J):5 
Agriculture, Co-operation XM,9(J) 
Industry, Co-operation XM,9 
Co-operation, Economics XM 
Economics Xx 


Example (Dewey Decimal Classification) 


For the subject public libraries in India in 1947 027,45404 


Step Hierachy 
i. 000 = Generalia 
2. 020 os Library Economy 
3. 027 = General Libraries 
4, 027.4 = Public Libraries 
5. 027.45 os Asia, Public Libraries 
6. 027.454 _ India, Public Libraries 
7. 027.4540 — Indicative symbol for period division 
8. 027.45404 = 1947 Republic of India 


After omitting the Unsought, False, Fused links. we get the follow- 
ing index entries: 


Index Entries 


‘. India, Public Libraries 027.454 
2, Asia, = = 027.45 
3. Public Libraries 027.4 

4, Library Economy 020 

5. Libraries 020 


All the significant steps are indexed automatically whether or not 
the library possesses a book on the subject represented by each of them. 
The elaborate linking mechanism of “‘see also” references in the dictionary. 
catalogue is completely dispensed with as the classified sequence relates 
the material systematically by its very arrangement and properly guides the 
inquirer to the proper area through the index numbers. There the inquirer 
is guided to his specific needs by means of feature headings. If necessary the 
index term is qualified by one or more of the general terms in order to show 
clearly what aspect of subject is referred to. 


If the classification does not give sufficient detail further steps of 
division must be supplied by the cataloguer himself, i.e. wherever the 
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most intensive Dewey Number is still too broad for specific subject the 
further step should be indexed. The British National Bi liography uses the 
‘Square brackets one’ to achieve this purpose. The Indian National Biblio- 
graphy also uses this device. Synonyms are indexed directly to the Class 


number. Example 
Cinema: Teaching methods 371,.33523 
Films: Teaching methods 37133523 


Few references are made for synonyms were direct entry would mean 
excessive duplication. 
Example 


England See Great Britain 
Advantages 


For the purpose of training Cataloguers, this method commends itself 
particularly as it relies to a great extent on mechanical process based on the 
chain of subjects as set out in the classification schedule. In other words 
instead of relying on the flair of the Cataloguer and his ability to think of 
all right words to include in the index, the chain indexer relies on logical 
system carefully worked out by an expert. The skill required of the Catalo- 
guer is that of adopting the terminology of the Classification 
scheme for the requirements of the inquirers. 


In the index entries based on Chain Procedure the specific subject 
appears as the heading and is followed, where appropriate by the different 
verbal equivalents of the Class Number, working back the main heading 
with certain terms left out at the discretion of the indexer. It is claimed 
that this method of deriving subject entries by Chain Procedure gives al- 
most no scop2 for the variation and inconsistencies brought about by the 
individual indexer’s whims and fancies of his judgement and discretion. It 
is method of indexing which is mechanical and self-acting. 

Conclusion 


Even though the full benifit of the Chain Procedure can only be 
felt when it is used with analytico-synthatic depth classification of w hich 
Colon is at present the only published example. But it is also possible that 
enumerative schemes like Dewey may also yield the same results, if not 
better than the faceted scheme. This is demonstrated by the British 
National Bibliography. 

It should be remembered that this procedure has grown out of a 
conception of the colon classified catalogue and makes its fullest contribu- 
tions to the problems of classifying the mojern knowledge, which is unstable 
in its pattern and multi-dimensional in its structure and rapid in growth. 
One of the real difficulties in Chain Procedure is to chose between sought 
and unsought headings. This can be overcome by experience and the know- 
ledge of the literary warrant. 

Chain indexing is at once the efficient the most straight forward and 
consequently the most economic way of producing a key to the classified 
sequence. If it has weakness these are inveriably the fault of the classifica- 
tion scheme itself and not the method, 


This is one of the unique contribution of S.R. Ranganathan, a 
pioneer in the field of librarianship. 
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SPEAKING OF LIBRARIES 


U.S.S.R. State Library of Foreign 


Literature in Moscow 
by Nina Militsina 


There are fwo-and-a-half million books and magazines in eighty- 
five languages at the U.SS.R. State Library of . - Foreign Literature 
in Moscow. vay § 

But this is not the only big collection of Senda books in the Soviet 
Union. Apart from such giantsas the Lenin Library in Moscow, or the 
Salfykov-Shchedrin Library in Leningrad, all the regional libraries have 
their sections for foreign literature, mainly fiction, while thousands ‘of resea- 
rch institutes, colleges and big industrial enterprises keep specialized literat- 
ure on their particular subjects. 


However, I shall not go into detail about foreign 1 Seccumare in the 
Soviet Union. I want to take the Foreign Library in Moscow as an example, 
to show the daily routine, so to speak, of such libraries. ‘~ 


The first meeting between books and readers takes place at the 


weekly exhibitions of new literature in the library reading rooms. The stands 
are rather like the quays of a large port, where the Variegated, exciting 
arrivals from many countries are docked. Let us pick one stand at random. 


Publications from Oxford, Toronto, Copenhagen, Delhi, New York, 
Amsterdam; Prague, London, Belgrade, Cambridge, Buenos Aires, Cologne, 
Shanghai, Dresden, Poitiers, And the subjects are as widely divergent-from 
the activities of the World Bank to a thesis on Sophocles. There are the lett_ 
ers of Mary Wordsworth, a fresh set of “‘best short stories’ and books abou; 


Indian arts and crafts. 


But the weekly exhibitions are not all. There is a special exhibition 
of about 200 editions of works by and about Milton (the 350th anniversary 
of his birth fell just recently). Ina neighbouring room there is an Edgar 
Allan Poe exhibition, to mark the 150th anniversary of his birth. And there 
is Swinburne, a poet closer to our time, for he died just half a century ago, 
and poetry-lovers kept this anniversary on April. 5. 


Last year Yelena Borkovskaya, the energetic librarian in charge of 
such displays, arranged no less than 125 memorial exhibitions. and just as 
many are planned for this year. 





*By the Kind Courtesy of “SOVIET WOMAN” 
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The library has its own printshop and issues numerous information 
sheets and catalogues of the latest foreign books in all fields of knowledge, 
indexes to foreign magazines, and bibliographical handbooks on foreign 
fiction. It sends out to huadreds of addresses annotated library cards giving 
information about new books. 


But the library does not limit itself to the collection and care of 
books; it makes them widely known, too. A big part in this is played by 
lectures, library evenings, and arrangements for readers to meet foreign 
authors and critics when they come to Moscow. 


This work is conducted by Svetlana Melnik, fair-haired, pretty and 
young, who somehow or other manages to combine work at the library with 
studies at the Conservatory. Every week a number of evening gatherings of 
various kinds are held in the library lecture hall. Every month there is a 
review of what is new in English and American prose and poetry. Besides 
this, there have been lectures recently on the work of Charies Snow, Kath- 
arine Susannah Prichard, John Steinbeck, John Wayne and Kingsley Amis, 
and about the last period in Bernard Shaw’s work. Readers have heard 
addresses by the English journalist Ralph Parker and the American writer 
Mitchel Wilson. They also had a visit from the American publicist Albert 
E. Kahn, who remarked later in an article on the great knowledge of Ameri- 
can literature that he found among Moscovites. In honour of John Galswor- 
thy, a great favourite with Soviet readers, actors and actresses of Moscow 
theatres gave an original concert; they performed scenes from his plays in 
English. In addition to this, there are readings in English, and evenings 
dedicated to humour and satire. 


Let us leave the special events and take a look at the everyday work 
of the library. It finds itself rather cramped, like a teenager in last year’s 
suit. But a new suit is being made; the present seven-vear plan includes a 
fine new building to be ready in 1963. The book depository will accom- 
modate four million volumes. The new library will have many special read- 
ing rooms, lecture rooms, exhibition halls and auxiliary premises of all kinds 


For the present, however, the storage, lending and dispatch of 
books is carried on in three different buildings. The mainone, on Stepan 
Razin Street, has the reading rooms fur natural sciences, the humanities, and 
general information. These are the ones used by scientific workers, students, 
teachers and translators. Those interested in physics can find editions of 
Newton published during his lifetime and the latest works on nuclear fiss- 
ion. Linguists can get the results of research into any language—from Welsh 
to ancient Icelandic. The student of Shakespeare can browse among the 
6,000 volumes that include various editions of his works and literature about 
them. 
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One can get fiction, too in the reading rooms. But most readers 
prefer to take that home, from another section of the library in Petrovskiye 
Linii, where Tatyana Zelenina-elderly but very energetic-is in charge. She 
has children and grandchildren of her own, but the child that commands 
most of her attention is the library. She could retire on a pension at any 
time, but she will not hear of such a thing. 


What are Moscow people’s tastes in English and American literat- 
ure? They read all the best poets and prose writers, from William Faulkner, 
who is very popular, to Dephne du Maurier, from Shakespeare’s predecess- 
ors to the youngest of our contemporaries. They like Arthur Miller and 
James Aldridge, Doris Lessing and Katharine Mansfield, Graham Greene 
and Sean O’ Casey, Jack Lindsay, Ernest Hemingway, and many, many 
others. Looking at the library card of a young worker (she has been through 
secondary school) we find she has read poetry by Byron and Walt Whit- 
man, plays by J. B. Priestley and novels by John Galsworthy. An elderly 
mechanic, whose father was a peasant, reads Aldington and Jack London, 
Thackeray and Wilson. 


Doctors, teachers, engineers, students, pensioners and housewives 
are all found among regular readers; in fact it would be hard to find any 
category of the Moscow population that does not include lovers of English 
literature-in the original 


The trips made by books from the Library of Foreign Literature 
are not confined to Moscow and its environs. They frequently make longer 
journeys: to the Arctic and the subtropics, to the Far East and the Baltic 
coast, and it is no rare thing for them to cross the Soviet frontiers. The 
ways and means of peaceful contacts between peoples include such “book 
channels” as inter-library subscription and international book exchanges. 
This particular library exchanges book with 415 libraries in 45 countries; 
and it has 1,400 collective subscribers in the Soviet Union and 40 abroad. 
This work is carried on in the third building, in Stoleshnikov Street, the 
main book depository. And just as in Stepan Razin Street and Petrovskiye 
Linii, it is mostly women who are employed there. in fact, 90 per cent of 
the work in this library, as in many others, is done by women, 


Let us imagine a young historian who has graduated from the Peda- 
gogical institute in Moscow and gone to teach in the Far North. He dves 
not drop the research which he started at college. And if he cannot find 
the English book he needs on Russo-English relations in the time of Eliza- 
beth I and Ivan IV at the Murmansk library, there is no need to worry, 
The Murmansk library will get them from Moscow. In the same way, 
necessary material from foreign sources can always be got by the geologist 
prospecting for diamonds in Yakutia, or the producer who wants tO stage 
“Vanity Fair’ with the amate r theatrical company of the Stalingrad Tractor 
Works. The collective subscribers to the library include universities and 
and research institutes, libraries attached to regional economic councils, 
district and village libraries as well as geological parties and army units. 


_ The State Library of Foreicn Literature is well able to ‘Satisfy the 
requirements of colleagues abroad. Subscribers include libraries in Czechos- 
lovakia, China, Germany and Poland. 
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The Library of Foreign Literature also carries on a lively exchange 
of books with libraries abroad. This exchange is not commercial, it is 
friendly; those who take part in it do not demand an exact equivalent in 
price for the books they send-each one tries so far as possible to meet the 


needs of a distant friend. 


Irina Manukhina, a young girl with rosy cheeks and merry eyes, 
with the help of a thick folder of correspondence, gave us full information 
about the exchange of books with English-speaking countries. This exchange 
is far from standardized. It may be limited to comparatively narrow themes 
in contacts with the English Society for Theatre Research or the Shaw Soci- 
ety, but in exchanges with the London Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research the subjects are very widely varied, leading into all branches 
of science. There is a brisk exchange with the Columbia University Library, 
with hundreds of volumes travelling backwards and forwards every year, to 
the great benefit of both partners. Harvard University sends its pub! ca- 
tions to Moscow on an exchange basis, and so does the weighty Chemical 


Abstracts Service. 


_ The beautifully printed magazine ‘Arctic’ comes from Canada, 
and in exchange the Arctic Institute of North America in Montreal receives 


Soviet works on Arctic research. 


I am not going to continue the list indefinitely, but it would be 
wrong to omit mention of a Moscow-Oxford friendship based on books. 
This is a friendship with Mr. J. S. G. Simmons, who is in charge of the 
Slavonic Books section of the Russian department in the Taylor institution 
at Oxford University and has paid several visits to the Soviet Union. The 
staff of the Library Foreign Literature think very highly of him, not only 
because of his great knowledge of books, but because of his consideration for 
the Moscow library’s needs. His extensive contacts with sources of second- 
hand books in Britain make him a most desirable exchange colleague. 


One of the librarians told me she wanted to prepare a big map of 
the world with flags to mark all the places with which the library has con- 
tacts; a map of friendship based on love of books, of the creations of human 


thought. 


It is natural that the woman who for nearly forty years has guided 
all this work—Margarita Rudomino, the director, who is also president of 
the Library Research and Bibliography Committee of the Soviet UNESCO 
Commission-should devote much time and energy to active work for peace 
Herself a mother (she has brought up two children), she is active in the 
Soviet Peace Committee, the Soviet Women’s Committee, and the U.S.S.R.- 


Denmark and U.S.S.R.-France societies. 

Books help people to understand one another. And mutual under- 
standing brings friendship. That is why Margarita Rudomino and the 
hundreds of women engaged with her in this splendid work are so pleased 
to welcome new books, the emissaries of friendship. 
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Beading Room of State Alisher Navoi Public Library, Tashkent, Uzbekistan 





Harmonious surroundings exert a lasting influence on readers of newspapers in the 





Treasure House of Uzbek Culture 
by S, Berzhaner 


An attractive building of austere architectural design stands in one 
of the most beautiful streets of Tashkent. Across the pediment are 
the words, “State Alisher Navoi Public Library.” It is the biggest library in 
Uzbekistan. 


Tall, green-shaded lamps cast a soft light on open books. A grey- 
haired scientist fingers the works of great thinkers with the same awe as in 
his distant youth. A girl with long black braids who could have been found 
a few hours ago working at a weaving loom sits over a textbook from which 
she gains more knowledge about textile machines. 


The reading rooms of the Alisher Navoi Library are never vacant. 
There are seven halls: the so-called general hall, two roms for scientific 
workers, two for children and adolescents, one for workers and profession- 
als, and one in the rare editions department. Readers’ requests are complied 
with very quickly. 


The Alisher Navoi Library is a major cultural centre of the Uzbek 
people. It 1s popular among wide strata of the population. Publications 
flow to its repository from all over the Soviet Union and the whole world. 
It has a valuable collection of rare oriental manuscripts which includes many 
real works of arts produced by famous scribes of the east and done up in 
beautiful colours, silver and gold. The library possesses such uhique treasu- 
res as the only existing copy of the “Five Poems” by the Persian poet 
Khosrowa Pahlavi and copied by the famous Hafiz. The repository contains 
the works of Sa’adi and other rare manuscripts. 


The opening of the library in 1870 passed quite unnoticed in 
Tashkent. A year after the first books were collected the library numbered 
only 75 readers. The library’s old records list among the first readers 
“five merchants, 19 clerks, two army clerks, one apprentice and one lady.” 
The library had no suitable building. The books were kept in basements, 
and it was forced to move seven times. The only one staff worker was the 
librarian who handed out books and received book parcels from Russian 
research institutions and scientists who helped the new enlightenment 
establishment. 


With the advent of Soviet government, the new reader came to the 
library—factory and office workers, Red Army soldiers and students. The 
stock of books began to increase rapidly: from 80,000 volumes in 1917 to two 
million today. And scores of experienced people now work there instead of 
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the librarian who once did everything. Among them are Mahmud Zufarov, 
the director, Matlyuba Nasyrova, head of the consultation department, and a 
graduate of the Moscow Library Institute, Leya Kasymova, head _bibliogra- 
pher who studied in Leningrad, librarian Sabir Salikhov and head of the 
local lore department Evdokia Kudimova, 


The library devotes special attention to building up its stock of 
books by eastern authors in which the readers display great interest. On the 
shelves we find the works of Rabindranath Tagore and Krishan Chandar’s 
Defeat, Mother of Winds and The Flame and the Flower. We see there 
Hodja Ahmad Abbas’s ‘‘Son of India,” ‘*This is Bombay” and “Tomorrow 
is Ours” and Bhabani Bhattacharia’s “The Tiger Saddler.”” We can find 
here books by Li Ghi Yen, Saddek Hedoyata, Sontani Utui Tathanga, Neo 
That Tho, Ngu Yen Ngok and many other eastern authors highly popular 
with Soviet readers. 


The library has books in 67 languages of the Soviet Union. The rea- 
der can get books of the classics and modern authors of Uzbekistan: Navoi 
and Furqat, Mukimi and Hamza, Kamil Yashen and Gafur Gulyam, Uigun 
and Zulfia, Askad Mukhtar and Mamarassul Babayev, as well as Russian and 
foreign classics in Uzbek—Pushkin, Leo Tolstoy, Chekhov, Gorky, Balzac, 
Hugo, Dickens, Thackeray, Shakespeare, Henri Barbusse, Jack London and 
Gustave Flaubert. 


The rare books section has Russian and foreign publications of the 
15th-18th centuries. The workers of the department can tell you the history 
of every rare book many of which carry the inscriptions ‘Rarity’ and 
‘‘Handle with care.” 


In a special case stand the voluminous tomes of the “Turkestan 
Collection” —all 591 of them-—that unique collection of information on 
Central Asia and other Eastern countries. Researcher scholars and college 
students studying Central Asian history often request it. 


Of great interest is the first edition of Filipp Yefremov’s “Ten 
Years of Travel in Bokhara, Khiva and India and the Return therefrom via 
England to Russia Written by Himself.” The 6,000 of rare books include 
volumes in English, French, German, Japanese, Chinese, Spanish and Latin. 
Visitors studying history are bound to look up the “Oriental Library” of 
Bartholomeo Erbelo published in French in 1797 and representing an ency- 
clopaedia of all contemporary knowledge about the east. This is the first 
European known publication containing brief but very accurate information 
about the outstanding Uzbek poet Alisher Navoi whose name the library 
bears. 
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EDITORIAL 
Eisenhower’s Visit To India 


We are thankful to President Eisenhower for coming to our Coun- 
try. It gave us an opportunity to show to the USA that India is very neat 
America and will always stand by her, because their ideals are the same, 
their goals are akin. The tumultuous welcomes which we gave to President 
Eisenhower will ever remain a memory in the history of Indo-American 
relations and a reminder to those who never expected India to display S° 
much respect and affection towards him and through him towards his 
countrymen. These afford a proof of what India feels about the USA. and 
its messenger of peace. 


We assure our American readers that the great reception accorded 
in New Delhi by over ten lakhs of people, belonging to all communities, 
was most spontaneous, gigantic, unparalled and unsurpassed. Breaking all 
security arrangements made by more than 10,000 policemen, the huge crowd 
took pleasure in surrounding the distinguished guest to shower flowers on 


him. An American Security Officer accompanying him remarked afterwards: 
‘Thank God, the crowd was friendly.”’ 


Friendship between the USA and India grows daily. President 
Eisenhower's visit only cements it and strengthens the base of democracy in 
Asia. If this base cracks the inroads of communism from China will incre- 
ase through Tibet. The enemies of India were deeply shaken by the rece- 


ption which we gave to President Eisenhower. It shook the unfriendly 
world too. 


We hope the great American nation will appreciate the spirit in 
which the reception was accorded and help strengthen the ties further. We 
shall suggest more frequent visits of statesmen of both countries, exchange 
of experts, educationists, medical men, public men and librarians; more US 
Educational and Information Centres in India and more flow of American 
books in this country. Even we shall sugesst the publication of great US 
Writers’ books here so that foreign exchange difficulties do not stand in the 
way. The publication can be subsidised by the US Government. We will 
not hesitate to add that if a huge storehouse of US books is set up in this 
country, from which big public libraries and educational institutions can 
draw books for their readers, from time to time, it will help India to know 
American better. We are confident that a Joint Committee of American 
and Indian librarians will soon be formed for the purpose and “implement 
the suggestion. On our part we assure the Committee all help. 


S.R. Bhatia 
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Library Research in Progress 


by FRANK L, SC8ICK, 
Assistant Director, Library Services Branch, 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Washington, 25D.C. 


In the years since the conclusion of World War II and particularly 
Since our entry into the space age, increased emphasis has been placed on all 
areas of research. Forced by its very nature to progress at slow speed, 


research has been impeded by the tardiness of the communication of its 
findings, which frequently results in duplication of efforts. There are few 


teachers who do not know of some students who, after considerable effort, 
have abandoned their dissertations because they learned that some one else 
has already traveled the same road. 


In order to accelerate the reporting of research, some researchers 
are bypassing books and publishing their findings in scholarly journals. In 
turn, journals are now freq ently giving way to “‘separates’”’ or pamphlets, 
many of which are, for prestige and bibliozraphic reasons, later reprinted in 
periodicals. , 


, One method of bridging the time gap between research and comm- 
unication is the publication of periodicals or the establishment of columns in 
Scholarly journals which describe research in progress. The folllowing are 


illustrations of this type of publication: Current Research and Development. 


in Scientific Documentation. Washington, D C., National Science Founda- 
tion, 1959; Research Relating to Children. Washington, D.C. Children’s 
Bureau. 1949-(Bulletin, Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life); Research 
Studies in Education, Bloomington, Ind., Phi Delta Kappa, Inc. 1941. 


Beginning this fall a publication, Library Research in Progress 
(LiRip), will be issued reporting library studies. 


To bring about such a publication for library-centered studies of 
statistical, survey, and research types requires the effort of many minds and 
meetings. The beginnings of LiRiP can be traced to June 1955 when the 
Statistics Committee of the American Library Association recommended the 
establishment of a clearinghouse on library statistics. Financial problems and 
the reorganization of the American Library Association delayed cnsideration 
until 1957 when the possibilities for broadening the functions to include all 
types of research and surveys were actively pursued. Recemmendations were 
made that the library Services Branch of the Office of Education assume 
the responsibility for such a clearing house and during the last year prepara- 
tion has been completed to publish Library Research in Progress. 
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LIBRARY RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


This publication will provide basic information including brief 
descriptions of individual and collective research projects in progress in all 
fields of library science, services, and statistics. By making information on 
research projects widely available when studies are initiated rather than 
completed, LiRiP will fullfil a clearinghouse function and fill a gap in the 
professional literature. It will aim at avoiding overlapping of work, duplica- 
tion of efforts, and, the scattering of financial resources. 


All librarians, researchers, foundations, faculty members of schools, 
and officials of educational and library associations and organizations are 
invited to report their own work or supply information of significant studies 
conducted by others. 


All studies conducted in accredited and nonaccredited library 
schools should be reported regardless of whether they are undertaken as part 
of a formal degree requirement. However, the work of students enrolled in 
educational institutions should be submitted through heads of schools. This 
procedure will eliminate work of limited scope and insure that schools are 
represented in a manner approved by their faculties. Changes in projects 
will be noted provided they are sufficiently significant. 


The issues will be published at infrequent intervals, approximately 
5 or 6 times a year; publication plans permit release when enough project 
reports are on hand for at least 4 pages. Two months after the first announ- 
cements were made, over 100 projects had been reported. Less than 10 
percent of them appear of limited value or need further clarification; 92 
projects are of decided merit and will appear in the first two issues. They 
fall under the following categories: Background: Philosophy, objectives; 
history of libraries, books, printing, and publishing; other media of public 
communication; reading; and censorship.........+--.+000-ceeeeseeesessertee es pect 15 
Organization and Administration: External legal, policy, political and finan- 
cial controls; internal organization; administration; interlibrary relations; 
and organization ................. 14, Resources: Acquisitions; survey of resou- 
rces; evaluation of books and other library materials; bibliographic and stor- 
age centers; interlibrary lending; and photoreproduetion... ........ ... hicelenti 9 
Reader Services: Reference and information services: reader guidance and 
advisory services; adult education activities; and circulation analysis........... 6 
Technical Processes; Documentation: Cataloging; classification; centralized 
processing; indexing, abstracting, coding; machine methods of identification, 
storage, retrieval; distribution of materials; and decumentation—26 
Personnel and Training: Organization and administration of personnel: inser- 


vice training; and education of librarians................c0ceecceceeceeeeeceeeeeeeees 11 
International, Comparative, and Foreign Librarianship............-- .+-++-+.0000+ 7 
Methods of Research and Evaluation .........0.cccceceece ceeceeeeeeeneee aces eeeceees 4 
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LIBRARY RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


The professional staff of the Library Services Branch serves as an overall 
editorial board and cansiders projects by three criteria: (1) Whether they are 
in some or all aspects sufficiently new to warrant inclusion, (2) whether 
studies based on the operations of a single library are sufficiently broad in 
scope to warrant inclusion; (3) whether the information is sufficient to give 
readers a clear understanding of the study. 


The editing of reports submitted is kept to a minimum. In order to 
stress the clearinghouse function the names and addresses of authors are 
listed, and readers in need of additional information are encouraged to get in 
touch with the authors directly. 


Request for free subscriptions to LiRiP have come from a surprisi- 
ngly large number of foreign countries including Brazil, Canada, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Hong Kong, India, Israel, Italy, New Zea- 
land. The Netherlands, Norway, and Rhodesia and Sweden. It was origin- 
ally intended to restrict reports to research projects originating in the United 
States. Following the suggestion of many foreign libraries, it was decided 
to include all significant library research projects provided they are written 
in English. Requests for subscriptions are accepted regardless of country of 
origin 


While attempts have been made to inform librarians and educators 
in all types of educational institutions and libraries of Library Research in 
Progress, requests for subscriptions show decided differences. Of all requ- 
ests received over the last 2 months, 34°6 percent originated with public li- 
braries, 31.1 percent with higher educational libraries, 21.1 percent with 
special libraries and 9°6 percent with school libraries: 3.6 percent came from 
individuals. The figure for special libraries includes requests from nonlibrary 
agencies. 


The following list of the research projects which will appear in the 
first two issues will give school librarians an idea of the content of LiRiP: 
Analysis and Appraisal of the Distribution and Characteristics of the Work 
Load of School Librarians; Planning Guide for the Elementary School 
Library Program: A School Library Program for the Indianapolis School 
System; The Effectiveness of Centralized Library Services in Elementary 
Schools; State Department of Education Responsibilities and Services for 
School Libraries; An Analytical Study of Book Selection Policies and 
Practices in Elementary Schools of lowa. 


_ It is hoped that the pages of LiRiP will accurately reflect the library 
professions interested in reexamining prevailing practices and developing 
new concepts, thoughts, and techniques, 
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Indian Librarians On Visit To USA 


Four university librarians from India arrived in the United States 
in October to study library service and education. They are Mr. Sham 
Sunder Lal, Assistant Librarian, Panjab University Library, Mr. Shiv Nath 
Mathur, Assistant Librarian, Rajasthan University Library, Mr. P.S. 
Patnaik, Assistant Librarian, Sri Venkaswara University Library and 
Mr. C.P. Shukla, Librarian, University Library, Baroda. The visitors’ five- 
month visit was arranged by the Department of State under the Wheat Loan 
Programme, and Mr. Laurence J. Kipp, Associate Librarian of the Baker 
Library, Harvard University, is coordinating their programmes for the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the American Library Association. Their 
tour includes, the Library of Congress, Washington; University of Cincinnati, 
the 141-year-old Municipal University’s Main Library; New York Public 
Library, and University and Public Libraries at New Haven, and Boston. 


Library Convention 


A Library Convention sponsored by the Delhi Library Association was held 
in New Delhi on December 21, 1959. The Convention was inaugurated by 
Shri Anantasyanam Ayyangar, Speaker, Lok Sabha and presided over 
by Dr. S.R. Ranganathan. Resolutions were passed unanimously: Request- 
ing to enact library legislation for the establishment of a Public Library Sys- 
tem for the tate; Establishment of the National Central Library; Abolish 
the syste n of honorary librarianship and the practice of professors being in 
charge of college libraries; To fix the salary and status of trained college 
librarians to be ona par with those of lecturers and to hold the XII All 
India Library Conference in Delhi. 


Mr. Kesavan Honoured 


On the occasion of the 11th Republic Day, the President has been 
pleased to award Padam Shri to Mr. B.S. Kesavan, Librarian, National 
Library, Calcutta, and President of the Indian Library Association. 


Gift to the National Library 

The heirs of the late Sir Jadunath Sarkar have made over his personal library 
as a gift to the National Library, Calcutta, according to an official Press 
released. The late Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s library consists of a rich collection of 
about 2,500 items, books, journals, pamphlets and off-prints from journals, 
manuscripts, photo copies of rare manuscripts and maps. Besides this, it 
coatains some unpublished writings of the late Sir Jadunath Sarkar, mostly 
translation into English of extremely rare documents in Persian and other 
languages. 

Annamalai University Library 

The Annamalai University Library is to be reorganised and equipped on 
the lines of the world-famous library at Washington. A Rs. 9 lakh_ building 
to house the reorganised library is nearing completion. The University 
Grants Commission will meet two-thirds of the cost. Dr. B.D. Laoria, 
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Development Officer of the University Grants Commission, visited Annam- 
alainagar in May 1959 to assess the progress in the construction of this and 
other additional buildings for the University. 


U.K. Science Book Exhibition 

The British Council’s exhibition of scientific and medical books, 
held in Bombay at the time of the Indian Science Congress, is to be seen in 
other parts of India, including Delhi, Calcutta, and Madras. 


More than 100 books are featured in the atomic-energy section of 
the exhibition, which comprises 10 scientific book sections with a total of 
454 volumes. Emphasis has been given to sections covering mathematics — 
especially statistics—botany, zoology, and geography. Some 200 British 
science periodicals are also included. 


; Medical books number 562, and cover anaesthesia, dentistry, gene- 
tics, nursing, and occupational hygiene and medicine. There are also 135 
British medical periodicals. 

; The exhibition is likely to be seen at universities in the Delhi area 
in March, and later in the Calcutta and Madras regions. 


Exhibition of British Books 

A major exhibition of British books and periodicals from 170 
British Publishing Houses was opened in the Lenin Library in 
Moscow on Saturday, the 21st November to December 4, 1959. But in spite 
of previous self-censorship, a few of the 4,000 items had to be removed 
at the last moment. Copies of The Economist found themselves on 
the Soviet index, together with other periodicals and books bv Bertrand 
Russell; Aldous Huxley; A.L. Rowsz, Hugh Trevor—Roper; Allan Bullock 
and John Wheeler-Bennett; and even with such innocent-sounding titles as 
a biography of Margot Fonteyn and Michael Tippett’s Moving into 
Aquarius, 
More than 30,000 visited the exhibition, which covered many different field 
of knowledge and culture. All the books were presented to the Sovit Union 
Libraries. 
British Council Library in Bangalore 

In India, one new library was in proczss of being set up in Bangalore 
and three more were planned. A large store of sets of textbooks was being 
formed in Bombay for long loan to students through the existing Council 
libraries at Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay and through the Universities. Over 
30,000 books had been sent out and 235 additional subscriptions to periodi- 
cals provided for Council libraries in India since Ist April, 1959. Borrowings 
were reprted to be heavy. 
Eisenhower Presidential Library 

On October 13, 1959 President Eisenhower took part in the ground- 
breaking ceremony for the new $3,000,000 Eisenhower Presidential Library 
in Abilene, Kansas. The Library, which will house Mr. Fisenhower’s 
military and presidential papers, will complete the Eisenhower Center-a 13- 
acre site that was a potato patch and cornfield when the President was a 
youngster. The Eisenhower home is also located on the site. 


Australian National Library 
Australia’s Commonwealth National Library is being carried to the 
residents of the Australian Capital Territory in a new library-on-wheels, 
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The 13}-ton bookmobile accommodates 3,800 books, each protec- 
ted by a transparent plastic cover. Borrowing is free, and readers may 
keep the books for a period of two weeks. The staff consists of a 
librarian and two assistants, in addition to the driver. The bookmobile 
Ee aaa well-equipped kitchenette in which the staff can prepare 
meals. 

The modile unit also carries “box libraries’’—packages containing 
about 50 books each, which are distributed and exchanged at monthly 
intervals at outlying country schools within the national capital’s territory. 


American Library Association Awards 


The ALA has announced the establishement of two new awards, the Library 
Literature Award and the Clarence Day Award. 


The Library Literature Award, given by the Scarecrow Press, Inc., of New 
York, will be made for the next 5 years in recognition of an outstanding 
contribution to library literature. The award of $500 will be presented ann- 
ually, however, only when a title merits such recognition. A jury, serving as 
a subcommittee of the ALA Awards Committee, will administer the award; 
its Chairman for the first vear is Wyman W. Parker of the Olin Memorial 
Library at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


The Clarence Day Award, given by the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute of New York, will be made for the next 3 years to a librarian for 
outstanding work in promoting the love of books and reading. The award, 
which is to be presented only in those years when a suitable recipient is 
found, consists of a citation. a contemporary print suitably engrossed, and 
$1,000. Again, a jury, serving as a subcommittee of the ALA Awards 
Committee, will adminster the award; its Chairman for the first year is 
Milton E. Lord, Director of the Boston Public Library. 


It is hoped that these awards can be presented at the Joint Conference of the 
American Librarv Association and the Canadian Library Association, which 
is to be held in Montreal, June 19-25, 1960, Nominations for the awards 
will be welcomed by the juries. 

Book-Circulation Systems 


The study of book-circulation systems and practices in libraries, which was 
recently made for the Council on Library Resources, Inc., by John Diebold 
& Associates, Inc., of New York, has been completed. 


The Diebold firm has reported that “the field of library circulation procedu- 
res has not kept up with general trend of application of machinery to cleri- 
cal operations” and that while “‘at the present time some of the larger librar- 
ies are using mechanical equipment in circulation procedures, this 
equipment is being used in most cases for only a portion of the entire 
system”. Of the four major problem areas (book preparation, registration, 
charging and discharging, and processing of overdue books) it was found 
that there is no specific area better than another for applying automatic 
equipment. The report concludes that “significant advancements in the 
future will depend on looking at the circulation problem as a whole 
rather than in parts’, and that a detailed study should be made of the 
requirements an ideal system must meet, before a satisfactory automatic 
integrated system can be developed. Copies of the 32-page report are 
available, upon request, from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.,USA, 
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Fourteenth Year Award 
Good Parents Group 


POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 
1959 





The Fourteenth Year Award of Rs.700:00 for the Population Essay 
Contest for the year 1959 wasadual one, which wentto Shri K.E. 
Vaidyanathan, 3, Methu Street, Chingleput and Shri A. Ranganathan, 
“‘Locksley Hall’? 139, Poonamalli High Road, KIL PAUK, Madras-10. 


Shri Jagdish Prasad, M.A., Deputy Director (C), Central Statistical 
Organization, Government of India, New Delhi, is the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee which conducts the Contest ever since 1945. 


Shri Jagdish Prasad, M.A., Deputy Director (C), and Shri R B. Lal, M.A., 
Assistant Director, Central Statistical Organization, Government of India, 
New Delhi, acted as the Judges of the Award. 


Members of the Executive Committee of the Contest in India are deeply 
grateful to the Good Parents Group, created by the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. 
William I. Battin, Jr., of Nutley, New Jersy, USA, for donating the prize 
for purpose of establishing cultural and friendly relations with India. 


The Essays received for the 14th Year Award (1959) are given below in order 


of merit: 

1. Population growth and economic planning, by K.E. Vaidyanathan, 
3, Methu Street, Chingleput. 

2. Indian Population and Indian Food Supplies, by A. Ranganathan, 
Locksley Hall, 159, Poonamalli High Road, KIL PAUK, 
Madras-10. 

3. Essayon Population, by T. Hanumantha Rao, Lecturer, Electric 
Corporation St., Gandhinagar, Anakap Alle (S_ Rly). A.P. 

4. Functions of the Struggle for existence, by R.P. Guha, Kasaripara, 
P.O. Panihati, Dist. 24-Pargans. W. Bengal. 

5. Family Planning and Indian Population (in Hindi), by Prof. 
Girdhari Lal, 11/15, West Patel Nagar, New Delhi-1!2. 

6. The Population Problem and the Indian Economy, by Subid Chan- 
dra Majumdar, 98/4 Russa Road, Calcutta-26. 

7. India and the Influx of Infants, by V. Ganesh, 88/1, Baird Road, 
New Delhi-1. 

8. The Biological Problems of Family Planning, by Mrs. Nalinee 
Datta, 22, Old Hostel, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, 
New Delhi-12, 

9. Family Planning in India: Where do we stand? by Mrs. S. Lal, 
14/5, East Patel Nagar, New Delhi. 

10, Sisudian, by Vidwan A. Subbaraya Chetty, 46, M.M Road Peram- 
bu, Madras-11. 

11, Asankhya ki Samassays aur Parivar niyojan, by Narender Mohan 
Agarwal, Mohalla Diksit Gunj, Budaun, U.P. 

12, A Practical Programme of Family Planning for India, by K.S.G. 
Sekar, 10, Shree Niwas, Bombay Agra Road, Kurla, Bombay-37, 
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13, Kerala’s Population Problem, by M.A. Oomman, Department of 
Economics, Govt. Victoria College, Palghat. 

14, The Essay on Population, by M. Ramesh Shastry, 260, Telenkhedi 
Extension, Nagpur. 

15. Population Problem-in its proper perspective, by K, Balakrishnan, 
‘Bank House’, Feroke. (Kerala State). 

16, National Planning and Scientific Birth Control, by K. Rajan, 
Kunchipalayam, Akilandapuram, Pollachi, R.S. (Madras State). 

17, The Changing Pattern of Parento-filial Relationship in India, 
V. Sampige, Rayar Mutt Road, Malamaddi, Dharwar. 

18. Population pressure on the earth and problems connected with 
feeding the mankind, by T.B. Dasaradhi, Banana Research 
Station, Tanuku. 

19. Population Essay Contest, by B. Krishna Murthy, 27/2, 6th Road, 
Chamarajapet, Bangalore-18. 

20, Population Essay Contest, by Mrs. Visalam Subramanyam, 8-A, 
Zackariah Colony, First St., Kodambakkam, Madras-24. 

21. Health and its vital role in Indian Population Problem, by Miss V. 
Vasanthavalli, Kurnool. (Andhra State) 

22, Let not Population Monster depress us, by Banwari Lal, House no 
4033/1, Toba Chanan Dogar, Patiala. 

23. Population, by Prabina, (Mrs. Uma. Devi), c/o Sri K.C. Dass, The 
Ramraj Surgical Cotton Mills Ltd., Rajapalayam. 

24, How to save the life of your baby, by G. Satyanarayan Murty, 
Govt. Live Stock Farm, Chintaladevi, P.O., Nellore Distt. 

25. Population Essay Contest—Family Life plus any topics related to 
Population, by G. Rajagopalan, Patteeswaram Post, (via) 
Kumbakonam. (S. India) 





FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
1945—1960 


Rs. 1000/-PRIZE 
GOOD PARENTS GROUP 


POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


1960 


THE CONTEST is designed to deepen friendship among Indians and 
will give opportunity to young writers who show ability in discussing 
the population problem. THE PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY must not be 
more than five thousand words, typewritten on one side of the paper 
only, It should be written in English or Hindi. Two typed copies 
should be submitted by May 30, 1960. For details and the list of topics, 
please address: 


THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 


233, Model Town, JULLUNDUR CITY (India) 
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That is a good book whichis opened 
with expectation and closed with profit, 
—Alcott 


Effective Library Exhibits: How to Prepare and Promote Good 
Displays by Kate Coplan, Chief, Exhibits and Publicity, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. New York: Oceana Publications, Inc. 1958. 127p, $4.50. 


We strongly commend this book to our librarians not only for studying but 
also for emulation of the practices described therein. The author has really 
shown the way how a library can be assimilated into the main current of a 
city’s economic and cultural life as was the Enoch Pratt Free Library assimil- 
ated in the life of Baltimore. 


Through fine exhibits she has told her fellow librarins how readers can be 
drawn to books concerning their everyday life; how new ideas be displayed; 
what preparations and techniques are required; how posters, signs and show- 
cards are to be exhibited; what tips should be given to the teachers and 
how library book fairs should be organised. She tells us how lighting, basic 
silk screen, catchy captions and paint colours are to be used and how diff- 
erent sources of free display meterials and sources of supplies and equip- 
ment are to be exploited. 


Beautifully illustrated, this book is highly educative and informative. The 
exhibits are well explained so that they are good “reading reminders”. The 
author is right when she says: “Worthwhile exhibits intelligently presented 
and enthusiastically promoted, build up an amazing reservior of good will’. 
She has made an excellent case for exhibits which widen horizons. We 
agree with her that in this age of visual education the exhibits have a place 


of their own in popularising libraries. 


The choice of exhibits is most judicious-and their description extremely 
entertaining. Each chapter has its own merits and is a first-class guide. 
Every phase of life has been covered and readers in different walks of life 
attracted. We feel our librarians cannot have a better guide than her to 
make use of exhibits. Map-minded people, readers interested in the United 
Nations, festivals and experts’ reports and facing various problems, the 
lovers of sports, art, music, nature, newspapers, animals—all are catered. 
Diversified display suggestions are remarkable indeed. 
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The notes on each exhibit will be read with great interest by our librarians. 
The chapter on Promotion is a ‘‘must”’ will certainly add to the knowledge 
of librarians. She gives the elementary rules of Journalism and explains how 
Spot announcements are to be made. 


She tells the reader how effective lighting arrangements are to be made for 
various displays and how library book fairs have to be handled. We have 
very much liked her tips to teachers and her selection of posters for children. 
Her display ideas and techniques are worth following. 


We congratulate her on the fine work she has done and the excellent book 
she has written. 


Broadcasting Without Barriers, by George A Codding jr. Paris: Unesco. 
1959. 167p. $3.00, 


It has now been recognised that broadcasting is an effective medium of 
communication and can be highly educative if it is properly used. Between 
neighbouring sttes it can help maintain peace as well as be an instrument 
for cold war. This study under review examines its usefulness and the 
obstacles which “impede its full use”, and suggests “ways and means of 
extending its benefits more widely”’. 


The learned author, formerly a member of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union and at present Assistant Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Pennsylvania (US4), discusses, in this survey, the rise of 
radio; the world’s domestic broadcasting systems in Europe, Britain, France, 
America, Canada and less advanced areas; broadcasting between countries; 
the use of the radio spectrum; the frequencies; the quest for better techni- 
ques; the challenge of television; and the future of broadcasting. In the 
appendix he tells us how radio receivers are distributed in 140 countries. 


It is interesting to know through this study how radio originated and how 
its significance was realised in maritime affairs. The author refers to various 
international conferences convened for the purpose of maintaining freedom 
of communication and removing interference. He draws our attention to 
the facilities for domestic broadcasting. He reveals that in 1957 the total 
number of transmitters throughout the world approached 9,000 and it was 
still growing. The world total of receiving sets is estimated, he says, at 
somewhere over 315 million......unevenly distributed. We are particularly 
interested to know how broadcasting has developed in less advanced areas 
— Africa, India, etc. The author’s account is absorbing. He recognises 
the utility of the “farm forum’’ techniques in our country and gives another 
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example too .. ..that of the A C P Project in Colombia. He observes: ‘“The 
success of the farm forum technique in such widely contrasting countries as 
Canada, Colombia and India further illustrates the adaptability of broadca- 
sting as an instrument for education...... ”*(p.59). 


In the chapter on broadcasting between countries, the author discusses the 
aims of external services, the importance of U.N. Radio, international 


relays and programme exchanges and the problem of jamming. 


Television receivers, he says, were numbered in millions in six countries by 
the end of 1958......the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the U.K., the Canada, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and Japan. The questions of regulations and 
financing, exchange and standards are answered and the part played by 
television in spreading education is examined by him 


We agree with him that “radio is the most powerful and pervasive media 
yet devised by man. Rightly there is need of well-trained programme staffs 
and low-cast but good sets. The frontier-barriers between different count- 
ries have to be removed and limitations of the frequency spectrum recogn- 
ised. In spite of the influence of television, radio will still remain import- 
ant. Theauthor urges positive action......from listener to international 
organisation... ..to improve radio as a means of communication between 


peoples. 


This is a very useful and thoughtprovoking study which we commend to all 
those who are directly or indirectly connected with broadcasting. 


Demographic Yearbook 1958. 10th Issue. Special Topic: Marri- 
age and Divorce Statistics. New York: United Nations. Statistical 
Office of the UN, Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 
1958. 541p. $%.00 (Clothbound). $6.50 (Paperbound). 


We have pleasure in introducing this Yearbook to our readers. Since 1948 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations has brought out many commend- 
able publications. This......... the 10th in the series of Demographic Year- 
books......adds to its reputation for deep research work and for being the real 
centre which collects invaluable information and passes it on to the readers 
in different spheres of economic and social activity. Thouzh helped by 
more than 250 countries and territories in collecting the information, the 
presentation in its own for which its officers deserve congratulations. 


The increasing population of the world is a great menace particularly when 
it overstrips the means of production in under-developed countries. The 
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Yearbook tells us how far it isa menace and what actually the position is 
with regard to the birth rate, the death rate, marriages, divorces, mortality, 
‘natality, etc. Read with other monumental periodic publications it will prove 
a highly indispensable work. 


The vital statistics of marriages and divorces have been specially added this 
year. These reveai “long-term trends of the total of marriages performed, 
with corresponding rates’, supplemented by ‘various cross-classifications 
of marriages by age and previous marital status of the marrying persons, and 
rates specific for age and sex anda time trend of annulments’’. Statistics 
regarding divorces show “their numbers and rates, together with distribution 
according to number of children involved, duration of marriages and age of 
husband and wife.”’ 


In addition to these vital statistics, the readers will find for the first time, 
“an international compilation of deaths by the marital status, age and sex of 
the decedent, together with corresponding marital—population statistics from 
census taken since 1945," 


The basic tables of the Yearbook remain unchanged. The new features are: 
(1) atable showing the birth, death, marriage, divorce, infant mortality, 
neo-natal -mortality, post-neo-natal—infant-mortality, maternal-mortality 
and natural—increase rates for 116 areas; (2) estimated aggregate birth and 
death rates for the world; and (3) a new code to evaluate the accuracy of the 
current estinates of population throughout the world. These provide most 
useful statistics. 


The population factors and the socio-economic trends would really be of 
great interest to demographers and sociologists, particularly in those countr- 
ies where marriages and divorces are legel and have great effects on the 
labour supply, the planning of educational facilities and medical aid. Sex 
differentials, the projection of population trends, the marital status, family 
formations and their rate, widowhood, family size and childlessness, differe- 
ntial nuptiality and divorce are the subjects which draw our constant atten 
tion. The Yearbook throws enough light on them, 


Chapter II gives technical notes on the statistical tables, evaluation of the 
quality of data, the territorial ex/panse or area, and population. The 3! tables 
are explained at length by the authors. 


Regarding the population of the Jammu and Kashmir State, the Yearbook 
says that its “final status has not yet been determined.’’ This statement 
will be most unwelcome to the Indian readers. 
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Generally speaking, the statistics regarding India are incomplete and insuff- 
icient, possibly for the reason that our Governm2nt doesn’t insist on keeping 


all vital statistics and may not have given the required information for the . 


Yearbook. We hope our Government will realise the significance of these 
statistics which greatly concern our social and economic advancement. 


The authors of the Yearbook have really done a great job, and so well. The 
Yearbook is a mine of useful information indispensable for every student of 
Sociology and Economics. 

Humour Everywhere: Edited by, RN. Lakhotia. Ahmedabad: 
Asha Publishing House, 1959, 16ip. Rs. 4.50 n.p. 

This is an admirable selection of jokes, wits, conundrums, gags, 
humorous anecdotes and stories, puns, ete., for all occasions. 


Mr. R.N. Lakhotia, the Editor is a man of logical and highly intelligent 
mind. His introduction discusses on the nature, scope and function of 
humour. 


The book is attractively produced, and will hold the interest of all 
readers. It can also be an excellent bedside book. 

Pilgrim’s Travel Guide, Part 1, (South India); translated from 
the original in Telugu, by V.R. Ragam. Guntur: Sree Sitha Rama Nama 
Sankirthana Sangham (Regd.) 1957. 344p. Rs. 5.00. 

Sri Ragam spent many years gathering the information for this 
extremely readable guide to various places of interest in South India. Based 
on first hand observation and direct experience, supplemented by information 
gathered from talks with local people and data collected froni sacred and 
secular literature, it presents, in brief outline, all the relevant details about 
temples and health resorts found scattered from Madras to Mangalore, 
Tirupati to Trivandrum and from Sringeri and Srisailam to Rameswaram 
and Dhanushkoti. It is meant to be of particular help to all those who start 
on their journey in response to a call from within while the student of his 
F country’s geography and history and the tourist who wants to do places for 

pleasure must find it equally useful. 


The book is lavishly illustrated with temples, palaces and other 
places of interest. 

Everyman’s United Nations: The Structure, Functions and 
Work of the Organization and its Related Agencies during the Years 
1945-1958. Sixth Edition New York: United Nations Office of Public 
Information, 1959. 624p. $3.50, 


This publication covers all important problems and developments 
with which the United Nations family has been concerned, including "eftorts 
toward harnessing the atom for peace, studies relating to outer space, the 
programmes of technical assistance to less developed countries, the progress 
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of dependent peoples toward self-government or independence, the action 
to repel aggression in Korea, the clearance of the Suez Canal, and the esta- 
blishment of the United Emergency Force, 


The first part of the publication deals with the steps which led to 
the adoption of the UN Charter and outlines the functions, structure and 
organization of each of the main United Nations organs: the General Assem- 
bly, the Security Council, the Economic and So-ial Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, the International Court of Justice and the Secreteriat. 


The second part gives an account of the work of the United Nations 
in the political and security field, including atomic energy, peaceful uses of 
outer space and disarmament; in the economic field, with a detailed review 
of the economic development of less developed countries, and the work of 
the four regional economic commissions; and in the social, humanitarian and 
cultural fields, which encompass human rights, social policy and develop- 
ment, aid to refugees, and the control of narcotic drugs. 


A survey of the origin, functions, organization and work of each of 
the inter-governmental agencies affiliated with the United Nations is 
contained in the third part of the book. In addition, there are charts show- 
ing the United Nations and related agencies, the membership of the United 
Nations and the related agencies, and a comprehensive index. The full 
texts of the UN Charter, the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights are also included, as well as 
a list of UN information centres and offices located in various parts of the 
world. 

Thunder on the Left: Some Religio-Philosophical Essays, bY 
Oscar W. Miller, Ph.D, New York: Philosophical Library, 1959, 
95p. $2,00. 

Here as an attempt to seek a more factual, positivistic, and scientific 
foundation for theology than previously made. Here are, as the author 
says, inconsistent essays written from many different points of view but revea- 
ling the same thread of thought that runs throughout. He tells us the story 
of the Gods and the birth of Jesus in his own invinical why; the two general 
types of reality, the microcosm and the “purity, of the Christian faith”. 


The learned Professor analyses some philosophical theorie 
concerning the soul, including Brahmanism. the philosophy of Plato 
Aristotle and Kant. Medievalism, modern Christianity and modern Biology 
are discussed briefly. He holds the view that our “thinking” proves that we 
are thinking and “‘in this case certainly comes far short of proving either the 
existence of God or the existence of the human soul” (p.43). He believes in 
“optimistic heroism” and thinks that some day our dreams will come true— 
clouds will be come horses and chariots to bear us on to the realization of our 
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desires; to the realization of some primordial birthright; to the fulfilment 
of some golden destiny! Some day the very stars themselves will bow down 
to us, as they long ago bowed down to Joseph of old. Let us prove ourselves 
to be at least as “religiously ingenious’ as were Moses and Joshua. he says. 


“How Gods are born? “‘This chapter is interesting as in on demi- 
God babies and on spiritual insanity. He criticises theologians who, he says, 
make the mistake of confusing realistic objectivity with logical objectivity. 
He asks the question: If God cannot reveal himself to me without a Book... 
how can he reveal himself to me at all? The problem of God is pursued fur- 
ther by the author and a solution sought. In a separate chapter he analyses 
the three God-cocepts of Kant. He concludes his study by observing: “Real 
ity is factual, logical and artistic. There is not much that one can do about 
the Facts of the World, the Nature of the Mind, or the Symbols of the Inte- 
lligible Realm. There are what they are by force of an Inner Necessity’. He 
adds: “However, min by a litcle reflection may cone to know that he is the 
only Being in the universe who can behold ani understand?” The question 
remaines: how does be berold and understand? 


The book has scattered thoughts but is illuminating. Sometimes it 
is hard to follow the author’s thought. But it is profound. | 

Political Trends in India: by Professor Balraj Madhok. Delhi: 
S. Chand & Co. 1959.162p. Rs. 5.50. n.P. 

In this book the learned author has compared the work of four 
political parties in India...the Congress, the Praja Socialist, the Communist 
and the Jana Sangh...and holds the view that the last one alone can meet the 
challenge of the Communists According to him, the Congress has become 
static and authoritarian, and the P.S.P. is just a replica of the Congress. He 
feels that the Prime Minister’s sympathetic attitude keeps the C.P.I. alive 
though the people have lost confidence in it because of its refusal to go 
whole -hog with the country in the matter of condemnation of China for its 
infiltration in Indian territory. 


He gives the historical perspective in the first chapter and discusses 
India’s political history right up to 1946 when partition took place. He 
examines the role of the Muslim League, the Communist-Socialist alliance, 
the reactionary politics of the Muslim League and various constitutional 
reforms. 


The second chapter tells us how the Bhartiya Jana Sangh was born 
and the third is devoted to the First General Elections and its effects. 


The work of the four political parties analysed in the next chapter, 
followed by a chapter on the Second General Elections. In the sixth chapter 
Professor Madhok criticises Mr. Nehru’s dictatorial role, the Communist 
lobby in the Congress and the ideological identity between the Congress, the 
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P.S.P. and the C.P.I., and feels that the Jana Sangh is the only party in 
opposition. 


The future of democracy is discussed in the last chapter. He agrees 
that Parliamentary democracy has taken firm roots in India and all political 
parties, including the C.P.I., swear by it. The Constitution has, he says, 


provided all the safeguards. But there are “pests and dangers” which thre- 
aten democracy’s gr>vth. The greatest danger, according to him, is the 
apathy of the common man to its fate. Pakistan has provided a bad example, 
he opines. The situnition is bzing exploited by the Communists. Another 
menace is provided by regionalism, casteism and linguism andthe presence 
of people of low quality in the legislatures. The multiciplicity of opposition 
parties aggravates the situation, he says. He suggests various measures to 
minimise the dangers, But he fells that Mr. Nehru’s growing obsession 
with Communist ways and methods of economic and political reconstruction 
of the country are the greatest political danger to Indian democracy. Earlier, 
in the fourth chapter, he explained what the Jana Singh wanted in the 
economic sphere: non-socialisation of means of production, adequate scope 
for free enterprise, decentralisation of (political and) economic power. He 
has not elaborated on it. In the absence of this elaboration Professor . 
Madhok’s pleas for the Jan Sangh and argu nents against other political, 
parties remain unconvincing, Itis difficult to believe that the Jan Sangh is 
the right party to replace other political parties and that its economic policy 
will remove the econo nic difficulties facing the country. We shall ‘suggest 
to Professor Madhok to add a separate chipter 01 his party’s economic and 
social plan in the next ed'tion so as to help the reader to understand the role 
of his party better. Nehru-phobia alone will not be a convincing argument ~ 
against the Congress or the Communist or a prop to condemn the 
Government. S72 FZ 

The book will however, be read for its utility to understand the 

mind of the Jana Sangh and its role in India’s politics. 7 

Physical Geography, by Philip Lake. Revised and Enlarged by,.. 

J.A. Steers, G.Manley and W.V.Lewis under the Editorship of J.A.Steers. 

Srecial Edition for Indian Students Prepared by Dr.S.C. Chatterjee 
Bombay :Macmi'lan and Co. Limited. 1959. 441p. Rs.t4/-, 

This book, originally published over forty years ago, has long been 
regarded as a classic in its field. In revision after revision, and more 
particularly in the recent editions prepared by Professor Steers and his 
collaborators at Cambridge, the book has been kept up-to-date and ‘is still 
today the most.useful work of its kind for the students. 

In this special edition for Indian Students emphasis has been laid 
on Indian examples, with an Indian background and- illustrations. The book 
is divided into three parts dealing with ‘“‘The_Atmosphere’’ (9 Chapters) 
second with “The Ocean’ (6 Chapters) and the third “The Land” 
(15 Chapters) | 
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In order to avoid an increase in the bulk of the book, the portions 
dealingwith tides in British seas and Southamption tides in Part II, and the 
numerous examples of different types of shores in the British Isles in Part 
III, Chapter IV, have been omitted. The main additions concern Indian wea- 
ther conditions associated with the Monsoons, in Part I, Chapter IX; the 
floor of the Indian Ocean and adjoining, seas, in Chapter I of Part II; and 
occur in various Chapters of Part III. Examples from India itself are given of 
the influence of rocks on topography, earth movements, types of drainage, 
work of glaciers and wind, and lakes. 


In addition to the excellent text, there is a good bibliography, 
Index and maps. The book isbeautifully produced and will meet the 
requirements of students and teachers of Geography in India. 

Naisargik Nari Saundarya (Natural Femeinine Beauty),. by 
Kumari Sushila Atamramji Pandit, Baroda: Jaideva Bros. 1958. 1409p. 
Rs. 3.5 n.P. 


This readable book deals with the snbject Natural Physical Beauty 
of a Woman and how to keep it. A pleasant style in presentation makes the 
reading, attractive as well as instructive. 

Suitable Yogic exercises and Asanas are explained fully with beauti- 
ful illustrations. A very wide field is covered and chapters are included on 
food, clothes, motherhood, family planning, mental health, sleep, fine 
arts and scouting. 

The book is extremely well produced and deserved to be in every 
home and on the shelves of municipal, public and school librarics. 

The author for many years was the Hon. Principal of the Arya- 
kanya Mahavidyalaya, Recipient of a Gold Medal and the Title of Raj 
Bhushan, the First Lady Member of the Baroda State Legislative Assembly 
and a very fine Speaker. 
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ESSENTIAL TOOLS FOR THE LIBRARIAN 


an RICHER BY ASIA: During the next two years, the American 
uibrary Association is organising a nationwide campaign to promote better 
nderstanding of Asia and its peoples. In the United States, to help teachers 
and other arranging discussion groups and other activities, a bibliography 
entitled “‘Richer by Asia’’ has been prepared by the Association’s Young 
Adult Services Division. It gives annotated lists of books on Asia, sources 
of films, and notes for use in discussions and exhibitions, lists of films, and 
notes on book talks with sample quotations from various works. Books were 
selected by a committee of young librarians from school and public libraries, 
and are intended as an introduction to Asia, likely to catch the imagination 
and interest of a wide circle of readers. 

CATALOGING OF PERSIAN WORKS, including rules for 
tranliteration, entry, and description by Nasser Sharify. Chicago: American 
Libary Association. 1959. 161p. $3.50. 

A valuable book for cataloguers contains proposed rules for the 
cataloguing of publications in Persian, including riles of entry, descriptive 
cataloguing rules, a transliteration scheme, and examples of application of 
these rules. An appendix lists catalogues of Persian materials (mainly 
manuscripts) in libraries of various ccountries and there is a bibliography, 
including over 40 cataloguing codes used in different countries. 

REFERENCE BOOKS: A Brief Guide for Students and Other 
Users of The Library: Compiled by Mary Neill Barton. 4th ed. Baltimore 
(Maryland), Enoch Pratt Free Library. 1959. 117p. $1.25. 

This highly informative booklet contains 431 titles of essential 
reference books such as—Encyclopedias, Yearbooks, Books of curious facts, 
citons, folklore, and mythology, Biographical dictionaries, General 
Dictionaries Maps, atlases gazetteers and guidebooks, Indexes to magazines, 
newspapers, and books, Bibliographies. Government Publications and 
Reference Books in Special Subjects. The booklet is well printed, beauti- 
fully illustrated and has an index. 
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Books Received 


A Passion ‘for Books, by Lawrence Clark Powell. London: Constable and 
Company Ltd. 1959, 25lp. 21s net. 

Beggars in Velvet, by Carlyle Marney. Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1959. 

. 127p. $2.00. 

Books in Print: An author-title-series index to the Publishers’ Trade ‘List 
Annual 1959; Edited by Sarah L. Prakken: New. York: R.R. Bowker 
Company. 1959. $17.50. : 

Classification and Indexing in Science. by B.C. Vickery. London: Butter- 
worths Scientific Publications. 1959. 2nd ed: (Enlarged). 235p. 30s. 
Dentistry in Ancient India, by K-M. Choksey. Bombay: The Popular Book 

Depot.. Rs. 5.50. n.P. 

Effective Library Exhibits: How to prepare and promote good displays,. by 
Kate Coplan. New York: Oceana Publications. 1958. 127p. $4.50. 

Ernest Ben: Counsel for Liberty, by Deryck Abel. 1°60. 191p. 215. 

Everyman’s United Nations. Sixth Edition. 1959. New York: United 
Nations. 1959 607p. $3.50 

Guide. to-Reference Material, edited by A.J. Walford: London: The 
Library Association, 1959, 543p, £4/-. 

John Dewey: Dictionary of Education: Edited by Ralph B. Winn. New York 
Philosophical Library. 1959. 150p. $3.50. 

Krishna Fluting, by John Berry. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1959. 266p. $3.95. 

Literary and Library Prizes: New York: R.R. Bowker Company. 1959. 
259p. $6 00. 

Masters of the Drama, by John’ Gassner: New. York: Dover Publications. 
‘Inc. 1954, 890p. $5.95, 

Recommended Children’s Books. 1958-59: Compiled by E. Louise Davis. 

- New York: R.R. Bowker Company 1959 I84p._ $2.00. 

Sassi-Hasham, by Prof. Harnam Singh Shan. (In Panjabi). Jul!lundur: 
Dhanpat Rai & Sons. 1958. 788p. Rs, 10.00. 

Sears List of Subject Headings, by Bertha Margaret Frick. 8th edition. 
New York: The H.W. Wilson Co. 1959, 610p. $5 00, 

Study Abroad: International Handbook, Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange. XI, 1959-1960. Paris: Unesco 1959. 75°p. $3.00 

The Art of the Story-teller, by Maril L. Shed'ock. New york: Dover 
Publications, Inc. 1951.- 291p.° $350. 

The Bookman’s GlossaryNew York: R'‘R: Bowker Co. 1951. 198p.° “$2.50 

The Formation of The Maithili Language, by Subhadra Jha. London: 
Luzac Company, Ltd. 1958, 638p. £5-5-0d. 

The Library Association. Proceedings, Papers and Summaries of Discussions 
at the Torquay Conference, 22nd to 25th Septrmber, 1959. London: 
Chaucer House. 1959.13p 4s. 6d. 

The Race question in Modern Science. Paris: Unesco. 1956, 373p. $5.00, 

The Religion of the Occident or the Origin and Development of the Essene- 
Christian Faith, by Martin A. Larson. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1959. 711p. $6.00. 

The Royal Tour 1959: Canada, The United States & The ST. Lawrence 
Seawav. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1959. $3.95. 

The School Library at Work, by Azile Wofford. New. York: The H.W. 
Wilson Company. 1959. 256p. $3.50 

The Story of the Commonwealth with text by Daphne Wall and IHustrated 
by B. Biro. London: Ernest Benn Ltd, 1958. 64p. 13s. 6d. 
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The Tradition of Freedom: ‘ elections from the writers..who shaped the 
traditional concepts of Freedom and justice in .America;. Edited by 
Milton Mayer for the Fund for the Republic. New York: Oceana 
Publications. 1957, 766p. $7.50. 


They Sangh a New. Song, by Ruth Mackay. Nashville: Abingdon Press. 
1959, 128p. $3. 50. 


Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory: A Classified guide to a selected list of 
current periodicals, foreign and domestic. Ninth Edition. .Edited by 
Eileen C. Graves. New York: R.R. Bowker Co. 1959. 825p. $22.50, 


What Everyone should know about Judaism, by Rabbi Morton M. Apple- 
baum. New Yoak: Philosophical Library. 1959. 8 p. $3.00. 


With Christ in, the Upper Room, by Lynn James Radcliff. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press. 1959. 80p. $1.50. 





The Iron Curtain Librarians 


At the recent conference in London of the Universities of U.K., 
Professor J.M.R.Cormack (Reading) accused librarians- particularly univers- 
ity librarians—of creating an “iron curtain” between the readers and_his 
books. Librariaiship was being miscalled a “science”. he said. Prof. 
Cormack utged that “As many people as possible shou d have access to as 
many books as possible with as little difficulty as possible. 


Professor Cormack described.“‘a horror picture of the monster from 
the cataloguing room’, and he suggested that Standing. Conference: of 
National and University Libraries should “clear up the morass of _classifica- 
tion”. Classification, he declared, is becoming “an esoteric cult of the 
professional” which in danger of developing into a means in itself instead of 
merely a means to an end. 
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Books For Thoughtful Readers 


Mighty Men of God by Clark W. Hunt. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press. 1959, 144p. $2.50. 


In this book, the anthor sketches the careers of thirteen Old 
Testament characters and then points out the lessons to be learned from 


their lives. 
When Trouble Comes by James E. Sellers. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press. 1959. 128p. $2.00. 


Dr. Sellers classifies the evil confronting men into two distinct 
eroups: physical evil such as storms, floods, and death; and moral evil which 
is suffering at the hands of men, rather than at the hands of nature, and 
which is manufactured in our own hearts. In plain language, he throws some 
light on this perennial problem of evil which has baffled men through the 
ages. Laymen and minsters alike will find Dr. Sellers’ approach most valua- 


ble and personally rewarding. 


Masters of the Drana by John Gassner. New York: Dover Publi- 
cations, Inc. 3rd rev. enl. ed. 890p. $5.95. 


The book provides a detailed account of the work of virtually every 
important dramatist, relates him to the social and cultural forces of his time, 
eonsiders the ideas and ideals that are contained in his plays, describes their 
content, and evaluates them. Among new and recent playwrights whose work 
is discussed are Arthur Miller, Christopher Fry. Tennessee Williams, T.S, 
Eliot, Garcia Gorca, Paul Claudel, Jean Anouilh, Henry de Montherlant, 
Bertolt Btecht, Jean-Paul Sartre and other Existentialist writers. Fifty 
double-column pages of index and thirty pages of carefully organized biblio- 
graphy give some idea of the amount of detail included this edition. 


The Calendar for the Modern Age by Elisabeth Achelis. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1959. 220p. $4.00: 


In this book, Miss Achelis, the leader of the calendar reform 
movement recounts the complexities and confustions in the present calendar, 
recalls its development in diverse civilizations, and sums up the difficulties it 
causes in today’s close-knit, fast-moving world. 


Let Us Live in Peace and Friendship: The Vist of N.S. Khrush- 
chov to the United States of America, September 15.27, 1959. 
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BOWKER'S PUBLICATIONS 


For Progressive Libraries 


ULRICH’S PERIODICALS DIRECTORY: A classified 
guide to a selected list of current perriodicals, foreign 
and domestic. Ninth Edition. Edited by Eileen C. Gra- 
ves, Formerly of the Periodicals Division, New York 
Public Library. 1959. 825pp. 
Complete and up-to-date information on 18,0' 0 world-wide 
periodicals. For each periodical telling publisher and where 
it is published, price, how often it is issued, dateof origin, 
etc.—all arranged under 182 subject headings. 
New features includes 1,000 periodicals not covered in the 
1956 edition; 19 entirely new subject headings—such as 
Missiles and Rockets, Solar Energy and Interplanetary 
Flight; separate alphabetical listing of major indexing servi- 
ces; selected list ot 300 newspapers from all over the world 
with price and circulation. Price 22.50. 
BOOKS IN PRINT: An author-title series index to the 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual 1959. Edited 
by Sarah L. Prakken. 1938pp. 
Indexes by author and by title more than 130,000 available 
books from some 1100 U.S publishers, Whether the book 
is old, new, or forthcoming, find title, publisher, current 
price, series, whether illustrated, editicn, binding, and the 
year of publication if given in the publisher’s own catalog 
Price $17. 30 
Bowker also publishes The Universal Convention:- 
an analysis and commentary clarifying the international 
copyright code; guides to professional leaders in 
the U.S., such aa WH’S WHO IN AMERICAN ART, 
BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION; children’s book- 
lists such as BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN RECOM- 
MENDED CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1958-59, 
LITERARY AND LIBRARY PRIZES, THE BOOK- 
MAN’S GLOSSARY and many other publications for 
the book trade. 


-R.R. BOWKER CO. 


62 WEST 45th STREET 
New York 36, USA, 
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SCARECROW BOOKS 


The Rise of Current Complete National Bibliographies 1959 
by LeRoy H Linder. 300 pages $6,50 
A comprehensive treatise on this subject has long been wanted, 
Building Library Collections 1959 


by Mary Duncan Carter & Wallace Bonk, with Foreword by 
Ralph A Ulveling. 256 pages $6 
First book on this subject for many years, Fully uptodate. 

Urban Renewal 1959 
by Reuel Hemdahl. 367 pages, $3 
Blight and deterioration ot old cities, their redevelopment and 
planning, clearly analyzed. Practical and comparative. 


History of the Book 1958 
by Svend Dahl. 289 pages, 115 illus., bibliography $6 
This book by a famous Librarian is considered outstanding. 
Personnel Ad:ninistration in Libraries 1958 
By Kathleen B Stebbins, 304 pages $6 
A valuable handbook for everyone responsible for a library staff. 
Genocide in The USSR 1958 


Studies in Group Destruction. 280 pages $6 
Published under the auspices of the Institute for Study of USSR. 


Diseases of Tobacco 1958 
by George Blanchard Lucas, North Carolina State College. 
500 pages, 136 illustrations, $10 


Agriculture today is complicated. Skill and knowledge are indis- 
pensable to raise commercial crops. We get both from this out- 
standing plant pathologist. 


Information Indexing and Subject Cataloging: 1957 


Alphabetical, Classified, Coordinate, Mechanical 
by John Metcalfe. 338 pages 3rd Printing. $6.75 
Comparative study of over 50 systems frcm 1856 to the present. 


Social Functions of Libraries 1957 


by 8. Landheer, Librarian at the World Court, The Hague, 
287 pages. $6 


Prices subject to Local Conversion Rates 


Available from 


K. KRISHNAMURTHY, 


BOOKSELLER, 
Post Box No, 384, MADRAS-2, 
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